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CURRENT POLITICS. 


ie North Norfolk election has greatly disappointed 
. the rising hopes of Liberals. Mr. Forster during his 
canvass had stated that the Liberals were in this comfort- 
able position, that if they won they would win a great and 
important a while if they lost they would only be 
as they were. The event has shown that there was a 
third possibility which Mr. Forster had overlooked, and 
this was that the Conservatives should not only win, but 
should win by a majority so decisive as to show 
that their hold on the constituency had increased. The 
Liberals had not only retained their seat at Bristol, but 
they had a much larger majority than on previous occa- 
sions, and they made the most of this, and accepted it 
as a clear indication that the country was coming 
round to them. North Norfolk is the Conservative reply 
to Bristol ; and whatever arguments may be founded on 
Bristol the one way may be founded on North Norfolk the 
other. Whether Bristol or North Norfolk furnishes the 
more trustworthy hints as to the result of a general elec- 
tion, no one can pretend to say. That Scotland and per- 
haps Wales and the large Liberal towns are more decidedly 
Liberal than they were is probably true. On the other 
hand, the control of the Conservatives over the counties is 
evidently not impaired. What makes the result of the 
next general election uncertain is that no one, not even 
local agents, can be sure which way the tide of opinion 
will run in the smaller English boroughs. In many of these 
boroughs the successful candidates have been returned 
by very narrow majorities, and a slight defection of these 
supporters might suffice to oust them at the next 
election. It may be fairly said that, if the permanent 
leanings of these minor boroughs are regarded apart from 
the questions of the hour, the Conservatives now hold a 
larger proportion of such seats than they are entitled to, 
and in the nature of things it is likely that some of these 
boroughs will, when an appeal is made to them, come back 
to their old fold. There are no symptoms of anything like 
a general revolt of the country against the Ministry. 
After all that it has done and left undone, the present 
Government occupies much the same position as when it 
entered on office. It rules the country after a mild Liberal 
fashion, and its great merit in the eyes of its supporters is 
that it keeps the Liberal leaders out of office. Its general 
character has not been changed, and its. main merit 
is, in the eyes of Conservatives, and of that large neutral 
section which leans to Conservatism, as much a merit as 
it was five years ago. The Ministry is viewed by this 
neutral section very much as a shelter in the middle of the 
street is regarded by foot travellers. There is nothing 
very beautiful or attractive in the combination of a big 
gas-lamp and an array of iron posts round it, but it affords 
the momentary certainty of safety. The political pas- 
sengers have got over the dangerous old Tory part of the 
crossing, and they like to take breath before they try to 
get over the dangerous new Liberal part. But even the 
most timid get tired at last of staying in a street shelter, 
and it pany that some of the more impetuous of the 
minor boroughs may be disposed to venture a little, and 
to see whether, either by shutting their eyes and rushing 
or by daintily picking their way, they cannot get over the 
dreadful Liberal crossing without being knocked down. 
That all the fierce disputes which have taken place over 
the foreign policy of the Government will not have any 
influence on the constituencies is improbable. Bat it is 


very easy to overrate this influence. The details of the 
controversy are soon forgotten, and they are sooner for- 
gotten because a large number of people wish to forget 
them. They review in a very general manner what has 
happened, and they think that, if they do not much 
admire the Ministerial policy, they need not so far blame 
it as to withdraw the support they would otherwise give. 
They may agree more or less with Liberal criticisms. 
They may acknowledge that the Ministry so guided events, 
or that events so guided the Ministry, that Russia in 
the end gained enormously by the war, and that, with 
the Armenian fortresses made over to her, the Danubian 
fortresses dismantled, the Persian trade secured to 
Batoum, Bessarabia recovered, and her independent and 
semi-independent Bulgarias, Russia has made as good a 
thing out of the war as she ever made out of any war. 
They may also be inclined to confess that the uses of 
Cyprus exist as yet merely in the imagination, and that 
the chances of Turkey reforming itself are infinitesimally 
small. But, on the other hand, they have a feeling that 
England opposed Russia when no other Power was 
willing to bell the cat; that she forced Russia to yield 
points at Berlin which, whether important or not, Russia 
was unwilling to yield ; and that in Afghanistan she made 
Russia openly desert the ally who had been egged on by 
Russia to destruction. Wewere saved at once from war and 
from open humiliation, and for this there may properly bea 
vague feeling of gratitude, even if Ministerial blunders are 
looked at in the blackest light, and Ministerial exaggerations 
of success are discounted to the utmost. It is this mode of 
looking at the whole matter which so far prevails that in 
many constituencies elections may be decided without any 
real reference to foreign politics, and not only the general 
leanings of the constituency, but peculiar local influ- 
ences, may come into play. There were probably many 
more electors in North Norfolk who thought over the 
great fact that the new Lord Hastings is a Conservative 
than there were electors who troubled themselves with 
the problem whether the introduction of the gum-tree 
will or will not some day make Cyprus habitable. 
The very warmth, too, with which leading Liberals force 
foreign politics on the constituencies, although this warmth 
may proceed from sincere conviction and may not be 
without a legitimate basis, repels some voters, if it attracts 
others. The staunch Conservative will, of course, vote 
one way anyhow, as the staunch Liberal will vote the 
other; but the moderate or the wavering may be inclined 
to see in these acrimonious and personal discussions too 
evident a struggle for power ; and it can hardly escape the 
notice of any one that Liberal leaders, by directing all eyes 
abroad, find a convenient mode of diverting attention from 
that question so easy to ask and so hard to answer—W hat 
are the Liberal measures on which Liberals generally are 
ready to combine and which they seek to recommend to 
the country ? 

When Parliament reopens, it will be informed what are 
the measures with which the Ministry will endeavour to 
occupy its attention as profitably as its dilatory habits of 
business will allow. There are three legal measures which 
can scarcely fail to form part of the programme, and 
which excite more than ordinary interest. There is the 
Criminal Code as revised by the three judges who 
will have done all that can be done to make a great 
conception perfect. If its details are to be debated it 
can never become law, and the Ministry must eall on 
the House to take it nearly as it stands or to leave it 
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altogether. Not imvrobably it may be 
first in the Lords, and the House of Commons will 
only have to pronounce on it after it has passed 
through the crdeal of the criticism of the Law Lords. 
Then there must almost inevitably be a real Bank. 
ruptey Bill, not one of those dummy Bills which the 
Cuaserator, for the sake of his own private amusement, 


is always introducing; but a Bill which the Ministry takes | 


under its charge and means to pass. Lastly the Govern- 
ment has let it be known that it will propose some mea- 
sure for regulating joint-stock banks. It may prove to be 
-little more than a measure for giving new facilities for 
escaping from the burden of unlimited liability, and for 


ensuring the accuracy and fulness of the accounts which | 
But bankruptcy and banks are two | 


the banks publish. 
subjects which now engross much attention, and any 
measures which deal with them are sure to be 
keenly and ardently debated. They cannot, in any 
sense, be called party measures; and Conservatives will 
feel at liberty to be as critical over their clauses as Liberals 
can be; but, at the same time, it will redound greatly to 
the credit of the Ministry if they can frame and pass 
well-conceived and eflectual measures on subjects which 
vitally touch so many private interests. On two subjects 
alone the Government will have to encounter serious 
difficulties—the Budget and Ireland. It will be very 
fortunate if it can escape the disagreeable duty of 
imposing fresh taxation; and the rapid growth of 
the Floating Debt calls imperatively for some remedy. 
Ireland presents the Government with the embarrassing 
choice of doing nothing, and so bringing about the 
renewal of the alliance between the Irish party and the 
Liberals, or of proposing something which either will not 
conciliate the Irish priests or will alarm the sensitive Pro- 
testantism of England. It may be conjectured from its 
antecedent history that the result of the deliberations of 
the Ministry will be that in so critical a state of things it 
had better do something to please Ireland, but that it had 
better do as little as possible. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON CLUB GOVERNMENT. 


N\ R. CHAMBERLAIN presided a few days ago at a 
meeting of the branches of the political Club which 
calls itself the National Liberal Association. It was not 
to be expected that he should answer the arguments which 
have been urged against the new organization for packing 
Parliamentary and municipal elections, and for excluding 
the greater part of the upper and middle classes from par- 
ticipation in public life. No unanimous assemblage wishes 
to be reminded that the soundness of its principles and 
the legitimacy of its objects are called in question. It 
was easier for Mr. CHAMBERLALN to dispose of his opponents 
by dividing them into two classes whose opinions are of 
course equally unworthy of attention. It could not be 
expected that Conservatives would admire a system for 
depriving them of political power; and, if any Liberals 
disapprove of Mr. CuamBreLarn’s purposes and methods, 
he is prepared to use an argument as simple as that of 
Lorp Perer in the Tule of a Tub. “ I say that it is a good 
“organization; I swear it is a good organization; 
“and if any Liberal doubis it, I tell him that his 
“ Liberalism is only skin-deep, and that he has as little 
“ regard forthe principle of popular self-government as 
“Prince Bismarck himself.” If popular self-government 
has any meaning, it includes the right of taxpayers to be 
represented in the body which receives and spends their 
contributions ; but in Birmingham, and probably in other 
towns which are controlled by clubs formed on the 
American model, no ratepayer has a chance of a seat in 
the Town Council for himself, or for the representative 
whom he would prefer, unless he disapproves of the Tre: 
of Berlin and the Afghan war. Having established in his 
own town the absolute dominion of a single faction, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN desires to acquire similar ascendency in the 
country by a further extension of the suffrage. He dwelt 
at Leeds on the notorious fact that, after all the changes 
of late years, the numerical majority is still not wholly 
supreme in England. 
and the votes which are possessed by more than 
half the population are so distributed as to give the 
minority some share of the representation. Mr. Caamser- 
LAIN, therefore, thinks “that they might have in con- 
““nexion with this federation something to justify the 


Constituencies vary, he says, 


— 


introduced | “ right of pablic agitation to which they owed most of the 


“ priceless liberties which they enjoyed.” 

The legal right of public agitation exists without dis- 
| pute, nor is it likely to lapse into desuetude as long as 
ambitions and turbulent politicians can attract popular 
atteution. The process of political disturbance now con- 
' templated is indirect, and not a little complicated. The 
manacers first assume that at Birmingham or elsewhere it is 
expedient to concentrate the power of a party already united 
by similarity of opinion. A Committee is therefore elected 
to choose candidates and to manage elections in the interest 
of the faction. Having discharged its primary functions, 
the Committee is, in concert with other bodies of the 
same kind, to promote agitation for any object which 
may seem desirable to the leaders. One object of 
attack is to be the prerogative of the Crown, which, 
according to Mr. CuamBerLain and his friends, has been 
unduly strained by the responsible Minister and by his 
accomplices, who form the majority in both Houses of 
Parliament. The only charge at present brought against 
the House of Lords is that the necessity of obtaining its 
concurrence tends to modify the character of measures 
when they are introduced into the House of Commons. 
The great object of a Second Chamber seems therefore 
to be effectually attained in the English Constitution. 
The threatened agitation will apparently be directed in 
the first instance against the system of representation 
which was established in 1867. Alarmists have often 
foretold the tendency of each successive extension of the 
suffrage to promote further changes in the same direction. 
It is not until universal suffrage and equal electoral 
| districts are instituted that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. 
GLapsToNe will be satisfied. Experience will show whether 
the revival of agitation after a lapse of twelve years is pre- 
mature. It is at least possible that the managers of the 
Liberal Association may alienate some of their supporters 
by disclosing their projects too early. Though the Queen, 
the Lords, and the Commons are not, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
supposes, the three Estates of the Realm, it may not be 

prudent to attack them all at once. 

Mr. Cuampertain may take a usefal hint from some 
judicious omissions in the version of kis speech in the 
Daily News. The only London morning paper which 
shares the opinions of the federated Liberal Association 
has thought it prudent to suppress all intimations of 
division in the ranks of the party. By far the most 
significant part of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech as President 
was his intimation that Lord Harrineron must be pre- 
pared to make concessions to his more advanced followers. 
In the report which may be deemed official Lord Harrinc- 
TON’s name is suppressed, and some vague platitudes about 
concession in general are substituted for a definite warn- 
ing. Mr. CHamperain professed himself unable to distin- 
guish between the Liberalism of Lord Hartineton and the 
Conservatism of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore; and it is in- 
deed probable that the two adverse leaders of the House 
of Commons would, if they were left to themselves, pursue 
nearly the same objects by nearly the same means. 
Nevertheless Lord Hartinctoy has not shown undue back- 
wardness in recognizing the claims of party. The least 
prudent of his acts since he held his present position 
have been large concessions to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S section 
of the Opposition. In the Session of 1877 Lord Hartixe- 
TON induced the entire party, with two important excep- 
tions, to pledge itself to the extension of household suffrage 
to counties. The formation of a Liberal Ministry may 
perhaps be seriously impeded by the wise and patriotic 
refusal of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goscuen to concur in the 
proposed deterioration of the suffrage ; nor could any mea- 
sure tend so directly to dissatisfy the farmers, who under- 
stand that they would be practically disfranchised 
by the substitution of the household franchise for the 
present qualification. A more gratuitous mistake con- 
sisted in Lord Harrineron’s invitation io the Scotch 
Liberals to begin an agitation for the disestablishment of 
their Church. The overture was at the same time vir- 
tually addressed to the English Nonconformists, although 
Lord Hartineron abstained from announcing a positive 
opinion. The Liberal party in Scotland is strong enough 
to bear some defections without losing the supremacy 
which it has enjoyed since the first Reform Bill; but those 
_who are skilled in such matters assert that Lord Harrine- 
| TON alienated a certain fraction of his supporters without 
| conciliating a single new adherent. He now finds that 
| Mr. CuampBertain demands a further concession or sacri- 
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fice. It happened that on the same day on which Lord 
Hartincton threatened the Scotch Establishment, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was engaged at Birmingham in denouncing 
the laws which facilitate the accumulation of large landed 
estates. It is not perhaps on this point that he will expect 
Lord Harttneron to join in his agitation. 

In a second speech at Leeds Mr. Cuamperiary thought 
it worth while once more to deliver the stock phrases 
about Turkey, Russia, and Afghanistan which have worn 
out the general patience. Paying a just compliment to 
Sir W. Harcovrt’s eloquent speech at Oxford, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN said, with perfect truth, that Sir M. Hicks-Bracu 
had not answered it when he made a speech some days 
later. Sir M. Hicks-Bzacn may not be a match for Sir 
W. Harcourt as a debater, and yet he may be right as to 
the matter in dispute. Sir W. Harcovrr expounded 
with great effect opinions which derived their sole 
novelty from his mode of treatment. The answer, 
whether good or bad, has been repeatedly stated, 
in speech and writing; and Sir M. Hicxs-Beacn would 
have done his colleagues and his party no service by 
repeating familiar arguments. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was not 
afraid of exhausting the patience of a friendly audience 
by a long enumeration of charges which have become 
thoronghly commonplace. It is a waste of time to assert 


or to deny that, if Lord Bracoysrrerp had not been | 


checked by opposition, England would now have been 
at war with Russia in defence of Turkey. Lord 
BeaconsrietD himself expressed the opposite opinion, 
that firm resistance on the part of England would have 
etree. the occurrence of any war. Neither the 
inister nor his implacable assailant knows what would 
have happened if circumstances and acts had been 
other than they were. Peace has, in fact, been pre- 
served in Europe; and it is a matter of secondary 
interest whether the credit of the result belongs to the 
Government or to the Opposition. On the whole, it is 
perhaps as safe to refer effects to actual causes as to 
speculate on hypothetical tendencies. The Afghan war 
may probably cause political complications, and it will 
certainly cost considerable sums of money. On the other 
hand, peace would have involved acquiescence in the 
transfer of Afghanistan from English to Russian influence. 
It is probable that future wars and internal difficulties may 
be averted by the conviction which now prevails in India 
and throughout Asia, that the English Government is 
both able and willing to maintain its power by arms. 
Indian princes are fortunately not likely to read the argu- 
ments by which Mr. CuamBernatn convicts Lord Beacons- 
FIELD and his colleagues of continuous folly and crime. 


ROUMANIA AND THE JEWS. 


MONG the numerous liabilities which the English 

nation has assumed, either alone or in concert with 
other States, is the establishment of religious equality 
between Jews and Christians in Roumania. It happens 
that in England itself the Jews are still subject to one 
contingent disability. When a few years ago their claim 
to sit in Parliament was conceded by a compromise, both 
Houses severally reserved to themselves the right of 
admitting or rejecting Jewish members by resolution. The 
House of Commons exercised its discretion in their 
favour; and it was found that several constituencies were 
willing to return Jews, although Roman Catholics are 
still practically excluded from the representation of Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is not until a Jew shall have been 
raised to the peerage that the House of Lords will be 
called upon to decide whether he shall be allowed to take 
his seat. The present leader of the House would 
cordially support the Jewish claim; but his pre- 
decessor in the lead of the Conservative party was 
one of the most obstinate opponents of the admission 
of Jews to either House of Parliament. Lord Braconsrietp 
may be sup to have approved the clause in the 
Treaty of Berlin which imposed on Roumania as a con- 
dition of recognized independence the grant of equal civil 
and political rights to religious dissidents, or, in other 
words, to the Jews. All Jewish disabilities have been 
abolished in France since the great Revolution, and the 
French Government consistently takes an active part in 
the extension of the same rights to the Roumanian Jews. 
The stipulations of the treaty would probably be dis- 
repeiiet by the Roumanian Government, if England and 


France had not retained an instrument of diplomatic 
pressure. Neither Power has yet appointed a representa- 
tive at Bucharest, and it is understood that the measure 
is postponed until the Roumanians have admitted the Jews 
to equality. In the meantime a Government not yet for- 
mally recognized finds it impossible to borrow money, espe- 
cially as the quarrel concerns the Jewish capitalists of Europe. 
The same powerful body has had much to do with the 
novel enthusiasm of statesmen for the establishment of 
Liberal principles in foreign States of secondary rank. 
Catholic Emancipation, while it was still in dispute, was 
not made a subject of diplomatic representations; nor at 
the present day would any foreign Government venture to 
urge on Russia the expediency of tolerating Polish Roman 
Catholics or native dissenters from the orthodox faith. 

As the late war had been undertaken, among other pre- 
texts, on professed grounds of religious sympathy, it was 
perhaps natural that the Plenipotentiaries of Berlin should 
listen to the grievances of the Roumanian Jews. If 
frequent and concurrent reports could be trusted, the perse- 
cution to which they were subject had extended far beyond 
refusal of political equality. It was said, and it is believed, 
that they have been the victims of lawless and unpunished 
violence ; and on one occasion some of them were drowned 
_in the Danube in an attempt to reach the tolerant do- 
minions of Turkey. A more endurable hardship consisted in 
| their exclusion from the right of possessing landed property, 
_as wellas from admission to Parliament. It may have 
been thought that a share in political power would furnish 
them with the most effectual security against oppression. 
It seems that the Roumanian newspapers of the party 
which calls itself Liberal now assert that, in the interest 
of the Jews themselves, it is not desirable that they should 
attain political freedom. The Secretary of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association complains that even Jews whose 
families have been settled in the country for centuries are 
described as foreigners. On this pretext the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies have passed a resolution that the 
whole question shall be submitted to the electors. The 
friends of the oppressed minority apprehend that the result 
of a popular vote would be adverse ; and it is in any case the 
duty of the Legislature to decide for itself whether it will 
comply with the demands of the Great Powers. No ob- 
jection could be made to a decision that aliens should only 
be admitted to equal rights with the natives after regular 
naturalization ; but, if the electors or the Parliament begin 
by defining Jews, whether indigenous or immigrant, as 
foreigners, a religious disability will be imposed under 
colour of a national distinction. It may or may not have 
been the business of the European Governments to require 
from the Roumanians the establishment in their country 
of religious equality. As full consideration was given for 
the concession demanded, in the form of recognition of in- 
dependence, it will be necessary to insist on the perform- 
ance of the obligations created by the Congress. 

Mr. Jon Guiéa, a Senator and a member of one of the 
first Roumanian families, has published an apology for the 
conduct of his countrymen which deserves notice on account 
both of its substance and of its tone. In the first place, he 
distinguishes between the old Jewish inhabitants of the Prin- 
cipality, who are of Spanish origin and language, and whose 
ancestors must have come from Turkey. From the earliest 
times, according to Mr. Guiéa, these respectable Jews en- 
Joyed perfect freedom ; and he has now no objection to 
admit them to full political equality. If they bought no 
land, it was because they preferred investments which pro- 
duced them eighteen or twenty per cent. It would seem 
that they practised the national occupation of money- 
lending without incurring the unpopularity which generally 
attends usury. The Spanish Jews had, above all other 
claims to consideration, the merit of being few in number. 
Fifty years ago there were only ten thousand of them in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and there were no Jews of any 
other stock. The objects of dislike, and indeed of perse- 
cution, are Jews of an entirely different type, who have 
swarmed across the frontier from Austria and Russia. 
| Though they are mostly Polish Jews, they oddly 
speak a German dialect; “they are full of preju- 
“dice and fanaticism, they gain their living by low 
“means or by extortion, live in the greatest filth, 
“and have nothing whatever in common with the 
“ customs, feelings, or aspizations of the Roumanians.” In 
another passage Mr. Guidéa asserts that all the Jews enjoy 
excellent health, so that their Slthy mode of living appears 
to be wholesome. ‘he fanaticism ¢f aa unpopular minor- 
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ity concerns themselves more than their neighbours; but 
it must be provoking, after leaving a virtuous and happy 
Roumanian village, “to visit the same place after a 
“ year’s interval, to sec the tremendous increase of the 
“ Jewish element, and to watch its encroachment on the 
“ native population; to see whole streets and shops that 
“ were once peopled with Roumanians turned into Jewish 
“ quarters, and counters stocked with adulterated goods 
“and false merchandize; to see how a Christian can 
“hardly pass in the street without being insulted by 
“ Jewish children, and to see them muttering their prayers 
“ in the open streets and impeding all circulation; lastly, 
“ to see the desolation of a Moldavian town on a Saturday, 
“when nothing absolutely can be had for love or 
“money.” 

The persecution of adult Christians by Jewish children 
ought to be checked by the police; and it is not easy to 
see how the pious practice of muttering prayers can 
impede circulation. A Moldavian Saturday seems to 


excite among the indigenous population the melancholy | 


on this point. The moment that the programme had been 
read to the Chambers the République Francaise opened 
fire upon it. It was utterly inadequate as a state- 
ment of Ministerial intentions, and it was impos- 
sible that a Ministry which had put out such an in- 
adequate statement should be allowed to remain in office. 
Yet that M. Gamecrva should seriously desire to upset the 
Ministry seemed altogether unintelligible. No man had 
shown a more complete appreciation of the importance of 
not frightening the country by any sudden identification 
of Republican institutions with the ideas of advanced 
Liberalism. The form of government is one thing, and 
the laws passed under a particular form of government are 
another. Before M. Gamsetra, Republican politicians had 
always confounded the two. They valued the Republic, 
not for itself, but for what it proposed to do. It was this 
feeling that paved the way for the establishment of the 
Second Empire. One reason why the Coup d’état excited 
so little emotion in France was the conviction of a large 
number of the class from which the Republican party was 


feelings with which Frenchmen regard a London Sunday. | then mostly recruited that the Prince-President would give 


None of Mr. Guiéa’s charges scem to bear on the emanci- 
pation of the Jews. If some of them sat in Parliament, 
or voted for members, their children could not be more 
ill-behaved ; their prayers would still impede circulation ; 
and, above all, it would be impossible to get anything on 
Saturday for love or money, unless, indeed, some enter- 
prising Christian shopkeeper were to take the opportunity 
of bidding for Sabbatical custom. Inamore serious spirit 
Mr. Guiéaasks, with perfect fairness, how Englishmen would 
relish the society of three or four millions of foreigners 
who neither spoke English nor felt like Englishmen. The 
objection which would undoubtedly be felt to the presence 
of a large alien population would be greatly aggravated if 
they came with foreign passports and claimed foreign 
protection. If any cf the Roumanian Jews affect 
to be Russian or Austrian subjects, entitled to the 
protection of foreign Governments, Mr. Guiéa’s case 
is unanswerable; but as the immigration began, accord- 
ing to his statement, in 1835, a large portion of the 
obnoxious community has, so far as they are concerned, 
probably been born in the country. Neither France nor 
England will demand Roumanian citizenship for Russian 
subjects. It would probably be advantageous to the 
Roumanian Government to give immigrants a motive for 
disclaiming foreign protection. Mr. Gutéa proposes to 
admit to civil rights Jews born in Roamania who 
have served in the army, or have taken a Uni- 
versity degree, who exercise a liberal profession, 
or who possess or work any factory ; “but to oblige the 
“ Roumanians to accept at once all the Jews in the country 
“as their equals would be an injustice unparalleled in 
“ the annals of nations, and one fraught with much danger 
“to the future of this country.” It may be readily believed 
that a measure unpalatable in itself becomes still more 
distasteful when it is imposed by foreign Governments; 
but, notwithstanding Mr. Gui¢a’s temperate and plausible 
argument, the Roumanians would do well to submit to 
the decision of the Congress. Though the Jews are 
numerous, the Christians can outvote them by nine to one, 
and they need not elect Jewish members to their Legis- 
lature. It will be well.to detach a wealthy and powerfal 
body from the patronage of neighbouring Governments, 
and to give them an additional stake in the country. If 
the Jews are theoretically allowed to purchase land, they 
will probably, like their Spanish co-religionists, prefer in- 
vestments which return twenty per cent. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE REPUBLICAN MAJORITY. 


HE Ministerial crisis in France has been at once more 
and less serious than it promised to be last week. 
There was a deliberate assault upon the Government—an 
assault in which M. Gamperta took part, though only as a 
private soldier, and yet this assault came to nothing. Both 
these circumstances give food for wonder. Down to the 
appearance of the Ministerial programme it seemed prob- 
able that M. Gamperra had determined that M. Duraure 
was to be left in peace. He was not in all respects the 
Minister whom the country wanted or whom it suited M. 
Gawpetta to have in office; but the disadvantages of 
removing him were many, and on the whole they weighed 
down the advantages. The first surprise was the dis- 
covery that M. Gampetta had suddenly changed his mind 


| 


| them more of the things they wanted than the National 


Assembly. M. Gamperra, on the other hand, has always 
declared that the first and essential thing was to get the Re- 
public firmly set on its legs. After that, it would of course 
be desirable to sce that it walked in the right direction, 
but the first thing was to put it in a position to walk. 
The benefit of this policy has been seen in a wonderful 
change of fecling towards the Republic in the rural 
districts. The old distinction between the townspeople 
and the peasantry no longer exists. The Republic has 
been established by the very class which used to be re- 
garded as most certainly and obstinately opposed to it. 
Nor has this been one of those sudden changes which are 
likely to lose their effect as soon as the particular circum- 
stances which called them forth have ceased to operate. 
It has been slow and promises to be lasting, because it 
has not been called forth by any particular set of circum- 
stances. The peasantry have accepted the Republic not 
because it was identified as in former times with this or 
that sensational and exceptional piece of legislation, but 
because for the first time it was not soidentified. They liked 
it because it was different from the Republics they had known 
or heard of. Now if M. Duravre had been overthrown 
as soon as the change in the composition of the Senate 
left the Chamber of Deputies free to go its own way, 
sober Republicans throughout the country might have 
begun to doubt whether, after all, they were as secure 
against revolutionary changes as they had supposed them- 
selves to be. They had been so well content with M. 
Doravre, or rather they had been told so persistently that 
the question at issue in every election was not whether 
the Republic should be administered by this or that 
Minister, but whether the Republic should continue to exist 
or be replaced by some other form of government, that 
they had never seriously considered what effect the return 
of a Republican majority in both Chambers would have 
upon the composition of the Cabinet. Yet, after all, as 
soon as this majority found itself firm in its seat it 
roceeded to turn out the men under whom its power 
been gained and consolidated. Too little is known 
about the modes of thought of the French country 
people to say how far this use of power on the part 
of the Republicans would have alienated or alarmed 
them, but what little is known certainly suggests that it 
might have done both. M. Gamperra knew all this, and 
he knew also that, considering M. Duraure’s age and the 
near approach of the period at which the Constitution may 
be revised, the life of the present Cabinet was certain not 
to be a long one, even if it were left completely unmolested. 
Apparently, however, this knowledge hadno effect on him. 
Unless he is to be entirely separated from his newspaper 
—which seems improbable, since in that case why have a 
newspaper ?—he did all he could to bring about M. 
overthrow. No doubt explanations can be sug- 
gested which go some way to account for a fact in itself 
so strange. M. Gamprrta was afraid of the influence of the 
men who still hold the great military commands ; he was 
afraid of the concealed hostility of the local magistrates; 
he was irritated at the choice of General GresLEY to be 
Minister of War; he was afraid of losing his hold over 
his party if he disregarded these things. It can- 
not be said, however, that any one of these considera- 
tions, or all of them together, constituted a sufficient 
reason for upsetting the Ministry without taking into 
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account the effect which such a step was likely to produce 
in the country; and it consequently remains true that M. 
Gamsetta has shown less statesmanship at this critical 
moment than might fairly have been expected of him. 

The second surprise comes as a corrective to the first. 
Any deficiency in statesmanship on the part of M. Gam- 
BETTA is undoubtedly a serious calamity to France. To 
all appearance the future of the Republic—of the only 
stable government that there is any present possibility of 
establishing in France—rests in a very great degree upon 
his self-command and upon his power to control the more 
excited members of his party. No other politician on the 
Republican side combines the necessary qualifications for 
exercising this moderating influence. It is not enough for a 
man to be himself reasonable and cautious ; it is necessary 
that he should have the faculty of recommending reason and 
caution to those who by nature and previous training 
have very little of either. Until last Monday there 
was a further reason why it appeared all important that 
M. Gambetta should not depart from the prudent course 
he has hitherto marked out for himself. His power over 
the Republican majority seemed so absolute that there was 
no chance of its refusing to follow him wherever he might 
choose to lead it. But on Monday there came the second 
surprise. M. Gaupetra’s power over the Republican majority 
proved to be less absolute than had been thought. When it 
came to the point that majority was willing to follow hima 
long way, but it was not willing to follow him as far as he 
wished. It seems plain that, had M. Gamwserra been pre- 
pared to take office, the DuravrE Ministry would have been 
defeated. So far the majority is homogeneons. It recog- 
nizes M. Gambetta as the leader, and it feels that it cannot 
refuse to place its leader in office provided that it has the 
power of placing him there, and that he wishes to be placed 
there. But M.Gamserta wanted more than this. He desired 
M. Duravre to be succeeded, not by himself, but by a Mini- 
ster who would occupy a position of nominal independence 
and real subjection. His dislike to taking office under 
Marshal MacManoy is insuperable, and the only result of 
M. Duravre’s overthrow would have been the appointment 
of some more advanced Liberal to the Presidency of the 
Council, with M. Gamverra still remaining in the back- 
ground as adviser-general to the Ministry, with the right 
of determining without appeal when it should be sent 
about its business. This state of things would shortl 
have become intolerable, but the marvel is that, prea: 
M. Gamperra did not recognize this fact, it was recognized 
and acted upon by a majority of his party. This is a gain 
to the prospects of the Republic, which goes a long way 
towards compensating the injury it has sustained by the 
discovery that M. Gambetta is less removed than he 
appeared to be from the temptation to commit great 
imprudences. After all, no better evidence can be given 
of the success of a system of teaching than the fact that it 
enables the scholar to detect an error on the part 
of the teacher. This credit M. GamBerra may 
fairly claim for the education which he has given the 
Republican majority. He has constantly preached to them 
the need of keeping their tempers under control ; of being 
content with Bopublican institutions, even though they 
might not at first bear all the fruit that was expected of 
them ; in short, of practising patience when things were 
going well with them, just as resolutely as when the 
were going ill. Suddenly M. Gamperra forgets for the 
time his own counsels, and his t infinence over his 
followers makes it more than probable that they will forget 
them too. But when the decisive moment comes, it turns 
out that the principles of opportunism have taken such 
root in their minds that they cannot be pulled up again, 
even by the teacher who has planted them. Though M. 
Gambetta has ceased to be opportunist, a majority of the 
Republican party remains opportunist. It is an unmistak- 
able mark of progress in the Republican party that it has 
been found able to choose the right path alone. 


MR. FORSTER ON RECIPROCITY. 


M® FORSTER was better employed at Bradford than 
in Norfolk, though there is no reason why he should 
not make a for the of an election. 
To be commonplace and one-sided on proper occasions is 
not discreditable ; but the vulgar work of faction ought, if 
possible, to be done by obscure isans. Mr. Forster is 
too good for an employment which he nevertheless pursues 


with considerable zest. He undertook to persuade any 
electors of North Norfolk who had not already made up 
their minds that the Government was greatly to blame for 
attending rather to foreign than to domestic affairs; but, 
as it was possible that the audience might share the error 
of the Ministers, Mr. Forster also devoted two-thirds of 
his speech to Turkey and Afghanistan. The only 
result of his interference is to give additional sig- 
nificance to the triumph which has been achieved by 
the Conservative party. A day or two afterwards. Mr. 
Forster probably felt relief in turning from party 
declamation to the more intellectual and useful process of 
instructive reasoning. It is satisfactory to find that a 
large assembly of his principal constituents cordially 
welcomed a representative who has, by his defiance 
of dictation, lately established an additional claim to 
their confidence. The local faction which had hoped to 
compel his submission now finds it prudent to attempt a 
compromise by some such device as an ostensible negotia- 
tion between a committee of the Liberal Club and an 
equal number of Mr. Forster’s friends. Their overtures 
will probably be favourably received ; but the blow which 
has been inflicted on the managers of the new American 
system will be severely felt, not at Bradford alone. Mr. 
Forster is much too important a member of the Liberal 

y to be excluded from Parliament because he may 
have failed to conciliate a set of would-be borough-mon- 
gers. His speech or lecture delivered before the Chamber 
of Commerce furnishes perhaps superfluous proof of his 
fitness to represent an industrial constituency. Criticism 
to the effect that his arguments were not sufficiently 
scientific and abstract seems to be misplaced. The Brad- 
ford manufacturers are likely to be more strongly impressed 
by objections to any specific increase of duties which could 
be proposed. 

It appears that the heretical doctrine of reciprocity has. 
made some progress at Bradford as well as in other places. 
The President of the Chamber of Commerce opened the: 
proceedings by a speech in which he contended that high 
duties ought to be imposed on the produce of countries. 
which exclude or discourage English goods. There is 
no, doubt that in former times such measures as those: 
which are recorded in Canyinc’s well-known rhymes were 
sometimes effectual in securing concessions from foreign 
Governments. To punish an obstinate neighbour by an. 
additional charge of twenty per cent. on ships or mer-- 
chandise wonld now involve a disturbance of settled com- 
mercial policy. It is true that commercial treaties are 
negotiated on the assumption that a country which declines. 
to tax the articles of its own consumption confers a 
benefit on the producer which ought to be acknowledged 
by similar treatment. Mr. CoppEN in 1860 wavered between 
his genuine convictions and hislegitimate solicitude to obtain: 
from the French Government reasonable terms of exchange. 
His treaty has produced much practical good, and perhaps: 
some indirect mischief. The commercial treaties which 
were afterwards concluded with one another by nearly all] 
the European States were preceded by negotiations in 
which every party struggled to impose on itself the highest 
possible rate of charge on foreign imports. The prin- 
ciple of protection was recognized at the same time 
that its operation was partially abated. Now that the 
treaties are for the most part expiring, nearly every 
country proposes to secede some steps further from 
freedom of trade. Prince Bismarck designs, for political 
reasons, as Mr. Forster thinks, rather than through eco- 
nomical error, to re-establish in Germany the protective 
system which was first shaken by the institution of the 
Zollverein sixty years ago. The French Government has, 
in imitation of M. Tues, denounced the English treaty, 
certainly not with the intention of substituting a more 
liberal arrangement. 


Mr. Forster exposed the fallacy of reciprocity with his 
usual good sense and clearness. If he seemed to admit 


that something of the kind might be attempted in nego- 
tiating a Treaty of Commerce, he only recognized the in- _ 
consistency which attends all bargains of the kind when 
one of the parties is devoted to Free-trade. Even among 
Continental Governments commercial treaties are not made 
without frequent embarrassment. Austria and Germany 
and Austria and France have lately found grave impedi- 
ments to negotiation, although their respective Govern- 
ments all adhere more or less firmly to the obsolete doc- 
trine of the balance of trade. Some mention was made at 
Bradford of a possible treaty with the United States, for 
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which there are but scanty materials. It is difficult to under- | 
stand why Congress should stipulate for the free admission | 
of seared which is already free; or for the maintenance 
of Navigation-laws founded on the opposite principle | 
to that which prevails in the United States. Mr. Forster, | 
in the sanguine mood which becomes a public speaker, ex- 
presses a belief that Free-trade doctrines are advancing in 
strength both in America and Europe. There is no harm | 
in hoping for the best; and it is true that thoughtfal men 
in all countries understand the fundamental principles of 

litical economy ; but it is not less certain that manu- 
acturers prefer their own profit to the general benefit, and 
that in almost every country but England the multitude | 
blindly pursues a policy diametrically opposed to its own | 
interests. Even here a zealous advocate of extension of | 
the suffrage may do service by vindicating the doctrines 
which are most likely to be repudiated by his clients. It | 
is convenient to expose the fallacy of reciprocity, which is | 
the most plausible form of protection. . 

Mr. C. S. Reap has the merit of having been the first to 
suggest one insurmountable objection to the proposal of 
reciprocal protection or exclusion. The farmers, in whose 
name Mr. Reap bas some right to speak, will never submit 
to pay taxes into the pockets of manufacturers while they 
know that they will not be allowed to levy a correspondent 
tribute on the community. It was because England is | 
divided into large farms forming part of large estates, that | 
popular jealousy of a privileged class took the form of 
passionate interest in dry demonstrations of the justice 
and expediency of Free-trade. The Corn-laws might 
perhaps have survived to the present day if they had been 
defended from selfish motives by two or three millions of | 
small freeholders. The landlords and tenants, though 
they failed to maintain an indefensible anomaly, are strong | 
enough to hold the manufacturers to the bargain which 
was made at the instance of their predecessors in the 
last generation. Mr. Coxprn’s disciples must take 
the consequences of his having proved their case 
by unanswerable arguments. Iron and cotton goods 
are not so absolutely indispensable as bread; but the 
reasons against artificial dearth apply equally to all 
commodities. If the agitation for reciprocity should at 
any time become serious, the farmers will have no difficulty 
in showing that at the present time they are especially 
entitled to consideration. The injury to the landed 
interest which was apprehended during the controversy 
on the Corn-laws was, through the operation of various 
causes, long suspended. But the improvement of communi- 
cations and the cultivation of fresh lands have now almost 
wholly justified the anticipation that the growth of 
wheat in England would in default of protection become 
unprofitable. At the same time the trade in fresh meat 
is assuming large dimensions, and infringes the apparently 
natural monopoly of English breeders and graziers. To 
ask Parliament to admit untaxed grain and meat, and 
at the same time to tax English producers of food for the 
benefit of manufacturers, would require great audacity. 

Another reason for refusing to impose retaliatory duties 
is that they would not serve their ostensible purpose. The 
Protectionists of Germany, of France, and of the United 
States are comparatively indifferent to the export trade 


with England, while they are bent on depriving their re- | 
tive countrymen of the opportunity of importing | 
nglish goods. When Prince Bismarck proposes to en- | 
force on all the inhabitants of Germany the use of home- | 
made iron, he is well aware that the produce of which the | 
quality will probably be deteriorated is not likely to find 
an English market. M. Povyrr-Qverticr and the Rouen 
cotton-spinners would regard a proposed increase on the 
duties on Bordeaux and Burgundy wines with the 
same indifference with which the Irish landlord in 
the story heard the threat that his agent would 
be murdered. In almost all cases reciprocal duties 
wonld affect a different class of producers from 
those who gave the excuse for retaliation. Eng- 
lish reciprocal duties would especially strengthen the 
hands of the American Protectionists, who have always 
played on the patriotic prejudices of their simpler fellow- 
citizens. The amount of American cotton and iron goods 
which is now imported into England is comparatively 
small, though even the commencement of competition | 
may cause some reasonable anxiety. A monopoly given 
to Sheffield cutlery or to Lancashire calico would dis- 
cou the American advocates of Free-trade, while it 


would do little or no harm to Pennsylvania and New 


England. It is quite certain that the more valuable im- 
te of food and of raw cotton will not be taxed by an 

nglish House of Commons. In all countries, including 
the English colonies, protection is supported by manu- 
facturers and artisans who with few exceptions neither 
expect nor wish access to an English market. There 
are no means of applying to them direct pressure, 
and they will not be affected by the sufferings of their 
neighbours. 


THE BANK MEETINGS. 


Qo large a number of the leading joint-stock banks have 
kK now held their half-yearly meetings that it is possible 
to estimate with tolerable accuracy both the general posi- 
tion of these institutions and also the questions with 
regard to banking as to which there is a reasonable differ- 
ence of opinion. Almost all, if not all, the banks agreed 
in not altering the form of their accounts, and in explain- 
ing that they adhere to their former custom, not 
because they have anything to conceal or think greater 
detail undesirable, but because they are waiting to see 
whether the Government will not itself prescribe a form for 
banking as for railway and insurance accounts. In address- 
ing the shareholders, however, the respective chairmen have 
given a much more minute and exhaustive account of the 
operations of the last half-year than has been usual. The 
understood what the shareholders and the public mnshal 
to know, and they supplied the information desired. The 
general result was in almost all cases the same. There has 
been a drain to meet the withdrawal of deposits and 
drafts; but the banks have met this drain with ease. 
They hold in hand an amount of cash larger than usual in 
order to be ready for an excessive demand on the part of 
their customers. Their investments are in Government 
securities and first-class stocks. They have no large lock- 
ups. They distribute their business as much as they can. 
They exercise great vigilance in writing off bad and doubt- 
ful debts. They rigidly examine all securities offered them. 
Even if it is supposed that it is in human nature to err 
more than bank directors will admit that they err, yet it 
cannot be doubted that London banking is, on the whole, 
sound and admirably conducted. The scare as to banks 
has already died away in a great measure, and the reports 
of the meetings not only of the large, but also of smaller, 
banks will do much to remove it. The prevailing distress 
and slackness of trade have not jeopardized the position of 
any bank which has been properly managed. But it must 
not be supposed that the diminution of the liabilities of 
a bank, or, in other words, the having to find cash to 
meet the withdrawal of the funds belonging to customers, 
is solely due to a sudden apprehension as to the stabil- 
ity of the institution with which the customers dealt. 
This has been one great cause, and it has told most 
heavily on some institutions with which adverse rumour 
chose to busy itself. But a still more powerful cause is 
that small people really want their money. They are 
using their balances and deposits to tide over bad times. 
They are, to some extent, living on their savings. Banks 
flourish by using profitably the savings of other people; 
and, when these other people withdraw their savings, 
banks are necessarily crippled. Their money goes out, 
not quickly, as in a panic, but slowly; and, until the 
tide turns, banks may have escaped dangers, but they have 
not escaped anxiety. 

The banking questions which recent events and the 
recent reports and speeches of directors have forced 
into prominence range themselves under two heads. 
There are questions that regard the administration of 
a bank, and there are questions that regard the character 
of its business and the dealing with its funds. Under the 
first head fall such questions as how ought directors to be 
selected ? how ought directors to perform their duties ? 
ought directors to be allowed to receive advances? and 
what check ought auditors to be expected or allowed to 
exercise over the direttors? The shareholders of more 
than one institution have complained that the Board 
always really elects the newcomers, and that they become 
a packed body ; and they have freely pointed to the his- 
tory of the Glasgow Bank to illustrate the evils of this, 
ond wag that the wire-pullers of a Board where mis- 
management is going on can always contrive in this 
way to secure the co-operation either of a rogue 
or a dummy. The answer to this is that, if the 
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institution is supposed to be mismanaged, the ap- 
pointment of directors of whom the Board knew 
nothing until they were appointed would act as a 
powerful check on contemplated misdoing. But, 
if the institution is supposed to be well managed, all it 
needs is that a new director should contribute to the good- 
ness of the management. This is much better secured by 
the Board electing, subject to the ratification of the 
shareholders, than by the haphazard nomination of an 
irresponsible knot of shareholders. How directors should 
conduct their business may be known by reading suchastate- 
ment as that made by the Chairman of the London Joint- 
Stock Bank, when he described how his Board managed the 
bank. The essence of the system is that every director 
shall be so employed in rotation that he must become 
acquainted with the past history and present business 
of the bank. There are to be no dummies, and every 
director is to watch every other. There are two 
weak points in this system. Directors are to be 
found who are admirable adepts in the art of going 
through business without either understanding or criti- 
cizing what they are invited to do ; and as all that happens 
if a director does not take his turn is that he loses his fees, 
and the fees given to bank directors are often extremely 
small, the indolence of a dummy may prevail over his wish 
to pocket a few guineas. But if directors are both com- 
petent and zealous, the system described is perfectly 
effectual, and anything like gross mismanagement is im- 
possible. It is, again, a great mistake to suppose that the 
shareholders or the customers would gain by subjecting 
the operations of such a Board to the perpetual control of 
auditors. The business of auditors is to see that the state- 
ment made by directors as to the periodical results 
of their operations is a true statement. Shareholders 
have first to determine, or let the Government determine 
for them, what directors are to state, then to see that the 
required statements are made, and, lastly, to see that 
auditors competent to perform the duty certify tothe truth 
of the statements ; and one auditor at least should always be 
a professional accountant. 

As to the propriety of allowing directors to receive ad- 
vances from the bank they govern there has been a great 
difference of opinion manifested at the recent meetings. 
One of the heads of the indictment against some of the 
Directors of the Glasgow Bank isthat they exhausted the 
funds of the bank by procuring advances to be made to 
themselves, which, if the bank had been properly conducted, 
the Board would have denied to ordinary customers. That 
advances to directors may be so made as to taint the ad- 
vances with embezzlement is obvious, and no one can fora 
moment defend such advances. Butare advances to direc- 
tors altogether wrong? Some banks appear altogether to 
prohibit such advances. Others lend to firms of which 
directors are partners. Others lend to directors, but 
exact security more ample than would be required from 
outsiders, Others appear to treat directors as ordinary 
customers, but to limit the amount advanced. To guard 
against abuses, and still more against the suspicion of 
abuses, far the best thing for the bank and far the 
pleasantest thing for the Board is that no advances should 
be made to directors. But there is nothing morally or 
legally wrong in taking the business which directors bring 
to their bank, provided that it is really sound business ; 
and loans and discounts may form not only a legitimate, 
but a necessary, part of such business. To ensure that 
they are guided simply by the soundness of the busi- 
ness, and not by favour or tenderness, the rest of the 
Board may wisely require that extra precautions 
shall be taken when a colleague is applying for an ad- 
vance; but there is nothing dishonourable or improper in 
allowing a director to have that accommodation from his 
own bank which he could obtain without the slightest 


difficulty from any other bank. To deny him this ac-_ 


commodation altogether is to lay down that a trader shall 
not bring the best business and connexion which he can 
command to the bank which he is not only governing, but 
striving to make prosperous and powerfal. 

An equally wide variance of opinion seems to exist as 


to whether giving its acceptances is a proper part of 


the business of a bank. The Chairman of the London 
and Westminster laid down that it could scarcely be 
called a proper part, and announced that, although 


his bank did some business of the kind, it only did ar 
clans. 
‘Liberal Cabinet in Belgium is really more anti-clerical 


it on a limited scale, and that, in his opinion, the 
giving of acceptances was the business of a merchant, 


not of a banker. On the other hand, the Chairman 
of the Union described the giving of acceptances ag 
the largest, safest, and most lucrative part of the busi- 
ness of his bank; and the Chairman of the London 
Joint-Stock not only gloried in this part of his busi- 
ness, but took special credit for his d in that it 
had been the first to discover the excellences of this 
sphere of operations, but had been very reticent about it, 
lest others should discover the lucrative secret. Many 
banks seem, as a rule, to think the secret which has 
now long been disclosed is a lucrative one, and they use 
it in proportion to their means and to their ability 
to get bills of a proper kind offered to them for acceptance. 
It may be observed that what is meant by the acceptance 
of a bill by a bank is to a certain extent a different 
thing from the acceptance of a bill by a merchant. The bill 
tendered to the bank has already gone through the process 
in which the merchant plays his proper part. The bill is 
already a legitimate trade bill, and is drawn against value, 
or the bank would not look at it. What the bank does is 
to guarantee that it shall be paid. In avery large number 
of cases it is another bank that forwards the bills to the 
guaranteeing bank. The operation is, in fact, very much 
as if on the back of a note of a country bank having the 
right of issue there were written the words “ guaranteed 
“ by the Union Bank.” The object of purchasing the gua- 
rantee is to make the document worth cash in any 
part of the world; and in order to procure this advan- 
tage those who apply for it are ready not only to pay 
& proper commission, but to lodge with the guaranteein 
bank the most ample security. All the banks that se 
this sort of guarantee unite in asserting that, so far from 
being a risky business, it is exceptionally safe, and that 
they have never lost anything by it. There are of 
course merchants who can go through the same process, 
and whose guarantee, in the form of an acceptance, will 
make a bill at once marketable anywhere. Their names are 
so good that they can do what the Union or the Joint-Stock 
can do. But, when they go through the process and are paid 
for it, they seem to be acting, not as merchants, but as 
capitalists. It is because they are known to be very rich and 
very prudent that their names have this value. Lither a 
merchant or a banker might so abuse the practice as to 
make it the cover of a network of accommodation bills. 
But eminent merchants and sound banks do not so abuse 
it; and when they use it cautiously and properly, there not 
only appears to be very little risk in it, but the capacity 
in which they adopt it is the same. They are equally 
capitalists turning the reputation of possessing great 
capital into a prolit. 


THE BELGIAN EDUCATION BILL. 


it has long been plain that, whenever the Liberal party 
gained a majority in the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies, an attack would be made on the existing system 
of primary education. That system has the fatal fault, in 
the eyes of a Belgian Liberal, that it allows the Church a 
very considerable share in the management of elementary 
schools. Partly by the system of clerical inspection, and 
partly by the permission accorded to the communes of adopt- 
ing schools taught by members of religious congregations, 
the clergy, in districts where the Catholics are in a 
majority, have been able to make education an important 
instrument in maintaining their hold upon the population. 
To a Belgian, and indeed to a Continental, Liberal this 
_ appears a horrible perversion of state influence. Whether 

he is or is not in favour of the entire separation 

of Church and State, he. is almost certain to be 

in favour of that partial separation which is in- 
_volved in the complete secularization of education. 
The opportunity has at last come, and on Tuesday 
the new Lducation Bill was laid on the table of 
the Chamber of Deputies. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that it represents at all an extreme phase of secular- 
ist policy. It is one of the unfortunate results of the 
position which the Roman Catholic Church has recently 
taken up in Belgium that she has turned many who might 
have been her friends into declared adversaries. The present 
Belgian Ministry, though it has come into power on dis- 
tinctly anti-clerical principles, is composed of men who in 
any other country would be regarded as moderate politi- 
It may be doubted, for example, whether the 
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than the Left Centre Cabinet in France. The consequence 
is that the new Bill, though it will be studiously repre- 
sented as designed to break the power of the clergy, is 
really a compromise somewhat of the English type. If 
indeed the clergy set themselves strongly against it, as it is 
probable they will do, it will admit of being administered in 
a way that may be very injurious to the Church. Whether, 
however, it will be so administered, except in a few towns 
where religious passion runs unusually high, and where 
the Liberals happen to be in a majority, is more doubtful. 
Even if it is, there is always a great chance that where 


parties are so equally balanced as they are in Belgium, the. 


first symptom of persecution sends over to the side against 
which it is directed sufficient votes to get the law modified, 
or its application controlled. Where there is no desire to 
provoke a quarrel, neither side will be in the least com- 
pelled to rush into one. Only a little sense and a little 
forbearance are required in order to make the new 
Bill a very harmless measure. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that neither sense nor forbearance are at all common 
qualities in such quarrels as that in which every Belgian 
seems bound to take a part. 


That the Bill is not a very formidable piece of legisla- 
tion will appear when we say that its principal provision 
is unconsciously modelled on a suggestion made many 
years ago by Dr. Hoox. After enacting that there shall 
be in every commune at least one primary svhool, and 
that the actual number shall be fixed by the Government 
after hearing the representations of the Communal Council, 
it goes on to say that religious instruction is in future to 
be left to the care of families and of ministers of religion, 
and that in each school a room is to be placed at the 
disposal of the ministers of various religions in order 
that they may give religious instruction to the children 
of their communion who attend the school either before 
or after the hours devoted to secular instruction. This 
provision will no doubt excite immense hostility on 
the part of the clergy. They will see in it a double 
insult—first, that they are excluded from teaching the 
children, as heretofore, in the school and during school 
hours; and, secondly, that in the permission extended 
to them to use the school before or after school hours, 
ministers of all denominations are included. It is quite 


possible that, in communes where the authorities are | 


of an aggressive disposition, the regulations may be made 
as inconvenient as possible to the clergy; and that, where 
a Protestant minister has to have an hour assigned him, 
he may be made to take precedence of the priest, though 
one may have six children to teach and the other 
a hundred. The clergy may have a difficulty also 
in getting their scholars together. It may make a 
great difference to the number of children attending re- 
ligious instruction, whether the parents are required to take 
measures to prevent them from remaining at school after 
the secular lessons are over, or to take measures to see 
that they do remain. In the former case a child, unless 
the priest is extremely popular, will naturally go home as 
soon as it can; in the latter it will stay on unless the 


parent has given express notice to the teacher of the school | 


that he does not wish his children to attend the religious 


lesson. It will probably rest very much with the com-— 


munal authorities to determine which of these courses 
shall be taken. If they give notice that a room will be 
reserved in which the parish priest may give religious 
instruction to all children whose parents have signified 
their desire that he shall teach them, a large number of 
lukewarm or indifferent parents may take no notice of the 
permission. If, on the other hand, the notice runs that 
religious instruction will be given after schoel hours by 
the parish priest to those children whose parents have not 
signified their desire that their children should be taught 


by a Protestant minister, or not be taught religion at all, | 


lukewarm or indifferent parents will have to take some 
positive step to withdraw their children from religious in- 
struction, and this they will probably be too careless or 
too indolent to do. On the whole, it would seem that 
the policy of the Church in Belgium is to accept this pro- 
vision, not of course as so gocd an arrangement as that 
which now gives the clergy so much power in schools, but 
as & more favourable one than might have been expected 
from an avowedlyanti-clerical Ministry. It is more probable, 
however, thatthe clergy, having been accustomed for some 
five-and-thirty years to larger rights, will interpret the 
compromise proposed by the Minister of Pusiic Instrvc- 
v108 simply as a challenge which they may not be able 


to meet with the proper defiance now, but must not sit 
quiet under a moment longer than they can help. 

In that case it is plain that the more extreme Liberals 
will not consider the present Education Bill as in any 
sense a final measure. Indeed they are already greatly 
exercised about the right given to the clergy to use the 
school buildings for religious instruction. They do not 
like to oppose the Bill, because they admit that it is an 
immense improvement on the present state of things. It 
is much to have the priest shut out from the school during 
school hours, to have the system of ecclesiastical inspec- 
tion and the censorship of school books by the bishop 
altogether abolished, to have religion nomore taughtin train- 
ing schools, and to have the communal anthoritiesforbidden 
to adopt a Church school as the school of the commune. But 
these gains have not been secured without a melancholy 
amount of concession. That the priest should have the 
right of entering the school building after the secular 
lessons are over, and giving religious instruction to such 
children as stay to be instructed, seems to a Belgian 
Liberal a tremendous imprudence. “ We fear,” says the 
Indépendance Belge, “that the priest once admitted to 
-“ teach in the school building will soon recover all the 
“authority with which the law formerly invested him.” 
The true spirit of Continental Liberalism speaks in this 
sentence. In theory Continental Liberals are all for 
freedom of conscience and the concession of equal rights 
to all religions. In fact, they usually shrink from ap- 
plying their formula to the religion with which they have 
most to do. The inconsistency between their preach- 
ing and their practice has usually been concealed 
by the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
has demanded much more than the Liberals are bound by 
their theory to give her. She has not been content with 
a fair field and no favour; she has asked that her rivals 
should be kept out of the field, and she alone allowed to 
occupy it. But as soon as circumstances allow the 
Liberals to apply their doctrine the inconsistency is re- 
vealed. They are afraid to give the Roman Catholic 
clergy the liberties which they are bound by their pro- 
fessions to extend to all mankind. However convenient 
it may be that the priest should come to the school to give 


religious instruction to the children of his own creed, 
he must be kept away lest his teaching should be too 
| popular and too influential. Freedom of thought is at 

present so tender a plant in Belgium that it must be pro- 
tected by prohibitive legislation. There is far more real 
difference between the Belgian Education Bill as the 
| Government have drawn it and the wishes of the extreme 
| Liberals than there is between the Bill and the staté of 
things which it proposes to abolish. 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


AY E do not know how many years the Manchester 

Association for controlling the escape of noxious 
vapours and fluids from manufactories has been in exist- 
ence, but, judging from its subscriptions, it has not yet 
| passed beyond the day of small things. The receipts for 
the past year have been 165/. 1s. 5d.; and, considering 
the wealth and resolution of the interests against which 
the Aszociation has to wage war, this must be re- 
garded as a somewhat slender equipment for the 
contest. Yet, though its operations must necessarily 
be on a very small scale—supposing, that is, that it 
cuts its coat according to its cloth—it is at any rate 
an advantage to have an association of the kind at 
work in Manchester. If the inhabitants of the districts 
injured by noxious vapours show no sense of their own 
miserable condition, and no effective desire to escape from 
it, they can hardly look for help to those who are not 
themselves sufferers. Occasionally, when some district of 
peculiar natural attractiveness is spoiled by trade nuisances, 
something like a general protest is raised, though usually 
with but little result. But, generally speaking, there 
must be evidence of suffering felt as well as of suffering 
inflicted before people at a distance feel any keen interest 
in the subject. The ordinary idea is that, if no one cries 
out, no one can be hurt; and that, if no one is hurt, there 
can be no pressing need for interference. The notion is 
an incorrect one, because there can hardly be a greater 
proof of the injury which results from living in unwhole- 
some conditions than the loss of the power to realize that 
they are unwholesome. Acclimatization is a benefit in 


| 
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one sense, inasmuch as, if a man has to spend his days in 
an atmosphere which the sun rarely penetrates and 
amid stenches which turn a new comer sick, it is 
well that he should cease to be sensitive to them. 
But, if it is a good thing for the individual, it is a bad 
thing for the race. It is bad because the race gradually 


deteriorates under these noxious influences; and the effect | 


of acclimatization is to conceal this deterioration from 
those exposed to it. The keenness of sense which realizes 
the fact that they are noxious gets deadened ; the energy 
which resents the injury and sets the sufferer to work to get 
them removed grows weaker. Any evidence, therefore, 
that use has not lessened that indignation against noxious 
vapours which it is at once so important and so difficult 
to retain in its original vigour is to be warmly welcomed. 
From this point of view the proceedings of the Man- 
chester Association deserve commendation. During the 
year 1878 the Association has been in conference with 
similar Associations in Warrington and Liverpool; and 
their deliberations have resulted in an agreement upon 
the principal points on which the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission stand in need of amendment or 
addition. These proposals are valuable as showing what 
steps ought to be taken in the opinion of those who have 
suffered most from noxious vapours, and who may therefore 
be supposed to be most familiar with the causes which have 
hitherto availed to prevent their suppression. They may 
be wrong in their estimate of the remedy, but they at 
least know what it is to suffer from the disease. 


The first request of these combined Associations is that 
the liability of manufacturers should be made collective. 
It is obvious indeed that, unless this is done, compen- 
sation for injury will very rarely be obtained. Vegetation 
is destroyed by a wave of noxious gases which may come 
from one factory or may be contributed to by twenty. Of 
course, if it can be shown that only one was really in fault, 
one only ought to make compensation. But suppose it is 
impossible to prove that only one was in fault—suprosing, 
that is, there is more than one factory from whicn gas 
is known to have escaped about the time when the injury 
was inflicted or in which the appliances for preventing the 
escape are defective, it is plainly unfair that the owners 
should escape simply by reason of their multitude. A law 
which made the liability of manufacturers collective, and, in 
theabsence of proof thatthe damage actually done, and which 
might have been done by all or any of the works lying within 
a certain range of the property injured, had been done by 
any one or more, made all the owners of works within that 
range liable to pay their share of the compensation, would 
have the advantage of creating a strong professional feel- 
ing against the man who by going on with defective works, 
or by employing incompetent workmen, had brought his 
neighbours as well as himself into trouble. Carelessness in 
either of these respects would thus imply indifference, not 
merely to the injury done to strangers by the discharge of 
noxious gases, but to the injury done to a brother manu- 
facturer. Another point touched on in these joint resolu- 
tions is the imposition of a check upon the further multi- 
plication of offensive industries. The Committees propose 
that no new works should be established, and no additions 
made to works already established, without the license of 
the Local Government Board. So long as the dis- 
charge of noxious vapours cannot be certainly prevented, 
this is a perfectly reasonable request. A factory which 
may at any moment destroy vegetation for a con- 
siderable distance round it, and make life extremely 
uncomfortable, is, to say the least, a potential nuisance. 
When it has once been set up, it cannot be closed without 
doing harm to the vested interests which have grown up 
around it, and the utmost that the law can then do bene- 
ficially is to enforce the observance of the best appliances 
for rendering the discharge innocuous. But when the 
question to be considered is not whether an old factory 
shall be closed, but whether a new factory shall be opened, 
the case is different. No individual suffering will be 
caused by the new factory not being opened. The only 
result will be a possible loss to the wealth of the country 
from the non-extension of a particular industry. ,It is a 
balance of considerations. 
advantage that results from the development of trade; on 
the other there is the injury done to the health of the 
district by the form which it is proposed that this de- 
velopment of trade shall take. We will concede that it 
may be hard to say in any given case to which side the scales 
should incline; all .we wish to insist on is that they do 


On the one side there is the | 


not, as a matter of course, incline to the side of setting un 
the factory. The district may already be so crowded with 
nuisance-causing industries that the addition of another 
would be the last straw laid on the backs of the unfortunate 
inhabitants; or the district may be so entirely free from 
any disfigurements of the kind, and so beautiful in itself, 
that it is of the utmost importance to the whole country 
that it should bo kept in its present state. In one case 
the density of the population may be a reason for not set- 
ting up a factory likely to discharge noxious vapours; in 
another the reason may be the solitude of the district 
which it is proposed to invade. A question of this kind, 
involving as it does the careful weighing of advantage 
against advantage and ofinjury against injury, is precisely 
the sort of question which ought to be left to the decision 
of the Government. It is impossible for the persons im- 
mediately interested on either side to approach it with a 
sufficiently unbiassed judgment. 

The Royal Commission, it will be remembered, 
found it impossible to arrive at any conclusion as to 
the relative merits of central and local inspection. The 
resolutions of the joint Associations suggest a compromise 
between the two systems which has many recommenda- 
tions. If the Inspectors are appointed by the Local 
Government Board, they must be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer; and against this may be urged the natural 
objection that the inhabitants of districts in which there 
are no works emitting noxious vapours ought not to be 
taxed for the protection of districts in which there are 
such works. As the benefit of inspection is local, the cost 
of it ought also to be local. On the other hand, if the 
Inspectors are appointed by the local Sanitary Authority, 
they will often be appointed by the representatives of the 
very men whose works they are to inspect. If central in- 
spection distributes the charge unfairly, local inspection 
makes the process a sham, and so renders it uscless to im- 
pose the charge at all. The proposal of the Associations 
is that the appointment of the Inspectors of noxious works 
should be vested in a County Board, or, where it happens 
to be more convenient, in the County Boards of two or 
three adjoining counties, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, and that the expenses of such inspection 
should be defrayed partly by a county rate and partly by 
a grant from the ‘Treasury. By this means they think 
that the number of Inspectors may be so far increased as 
to allow of their residing within a short distance of the 
works under their care, and being thereby enabled to see 
or smell for themselves any unusual discharge of vapours, 
and to visit the works by night as well as by day. It is 
plain that, without some importation of the local element 
into the system of inspection, it would be impossible to 
invest it with proportions like these. The House of 
Commons would never consent to charge the whole body 
of its constituents with the entire cost of protecting a 
minority of them against local injuries. In counties 
where works discharging noxious vapours exist, a County 
Board will be sufficiently interested in the subject not to 
mind defraying the cost of inspection by which certain 
inhabitants of the country benefit, while at the same 
time too many interests will be represented in it to make 
it the mere creature of the manufacturers whose manage- 
ment of their works is impugned. These two facts point 
to this as, on the whole, the best way out of the difficulty 
that is likely to present itself. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


| the crowd of seekers for admittance to the evening lecture at 
the Royal Institution on Friday last were a safe iadication of 
the interest taken by English people in science, it would augur 
good things for the future of science in England. No sooner were 
the doors opened (though more than an hour before the time fixed 
for the lecture to begin) than the whole space available for 
the public was filled, and the lucky possessors of places thought 
that their good fortune was cheaply purchased at the price of an 
hour's patient waiting in a room whose ventilation even yet exists 
rather in the realm of scientific imagination than of reality. But 
there were other causes at work to produce this sudden enthusiasm 
than the mere love of science. The lecture was to be given by one 
who is certainly first favourite in England as a_ scientific 
lecturer, and the subject was one which has suddenly been invested 
with surpassing interest, not so much among scientific circles as in 
the world at large. The case of the electric light is similar to 
that of the telephone, in which the general public is sudden! 

brought face to face with a scientific discovery brilliant wi 

mingled promise and performance, and learns, with something 
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between delight and terror, that science has still in store sur- 
prises which may transform the apparently so firmly fixed lines of 
our daily life and lead to widespread modifications of the habits of 
our existing civilization. It isnot to be wondered at that, under such 
circumstinces, there should be a general rush to the accredited 
authorities in science to learn what all this may mean, and to get 
some guidance which may serve to distinguish the true from the 
false in the prophecies which are so rife, all of which seem to 
the uninstructed equelly impossible or equally .probable according 


to the disposition of the hearer. So that it will surprise no one , 


that the number of persons who, though members of the Institu- 
tion, were unable to obtain seats was so great that the lecture had 
to be repeated on Monday last. 

Professor Tyndall has earned well the position he occupies as a 


scientilic teacher. His life has witnessed the discovery of all the | 


great generalizations which have in modern times revolutionized 
physics and given to the scientific mind of to-day an appreciation 
of the unity of nature which would have been impossible in past 


times, and could only have been even suggested by the most super- | 
ficial thinkers who owed the breadth of their views to their lack of | 


depth and want of acquaintance with the difficulties of the subjects 
of which they treated. And during all this time he has been in 
the thick of the battle, and has probably done more than any other 
nian to spread the knowledge of these great physical laws, and to 
make their nature and supremacy a part of the lore of every edu- 
eated man. From this has arisen in hima passionate enthusiasm for 
these great fundamental truths, and a strong distaste for regard- 
ing scientific subjects from any other point of view than their rela- 
tion to them. It is this quality, combined with his real genius for 
exposition, which makes him so skilful in devising experiments to 
illustrate his lectures. No one is more conscientious in refusing to 
shirk, or to allow his hearers to shirk, any of the real difficulties 
that beset the thorough comprehension. of a subject; but, on the 
other hand, no one knows so well how to distinguish between such 
difficulties and questions which after all relate only to subsidiary 
details, and which, if brought into prominence, would only serve 
to distract the not-too-well-informed hearer and divert his mind 


from the main principles. This leads him to choose as illustrations | 


of his lectures experiments which, as it were, exemplify the prin- 
ciples of his eabiost nakedly and in a form which 1s as little 
complicated as possible with secondary and subsidiary actions, so 
that the experiment itself is eloquent, even to the dullest brain, of 
the truth it is intended to tell. And in all that he does it is easy 
to see the effect of his training under Faraday, who to his genius 
for divining great laws added a power peculiar to himself of pre- 
senting them to the mind in a way which seemed to give to them 
a physical embodiment, to clothe the naked abstractions and turn 
them into actual physical existences. The reflex of this is seen in 
all Professor Tyndali’s lectures on physical subjects. There is a 
vividness in the pictures drawn by him which makes all his 
audiences recognize the forces of which he is speaking as actual 
living realities, and thus to follow out their effects as they would 
never have been able to do had they received them merely as 
abstractions deduced from observation of the concomitant varia- 
tions of certain natural phenomena. Hence, if any one cannot 
understand science as expounded by Professor Tyndall, he need 
go to no other teacher, but had better give the matter up. 

It was quite necessary that the lecturer should be one gifted 
with rare powers of exposition. For, in the consideration of the 
question of the electric light as it has recently come before the 
public, we are brought face to face with a phenomenon which in- 
volves all the difficulties and mysteries which surround electric 
action. And there is no way to avoid them. No doubt to the 
scientific thinker there are difliculties almost as great in the theory 
of thegalvanic battery or even in frictional electricity. But such diffi- 
culties as these are deep-seated, and do not trouble the ordinary mind, 
which has grown to feel no surprise that two different metals 
immersed in an acid solation should set up a current in a wire 
joining them, or that friction should electrify glass. But in this 
question the difficulties of action at a distance and the mysterious 
kinship between the galvanic current and magnetism are so 
palpably involved that they cannot be avoided, and there is at 
present no established formula which is a sufficiently accredited 
explanation to induce people to imagine that they understand it 
when they do not; so that persons of ordinary intelligence have no 
other alternative than either comprehending the matter or being 
conscious that they do not. These remarks apply to the new 
methods of generating electricity, and not to the electric light 
properly so called, which is cf course a matter wholly independent 
of the source from which the electricity is derived ; but the peeu- 
liarity of the present crisis is that it is not in the least due to dis- 
coveries relating to the electric light. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that nothing new has been done with respect to it for 
the last twenty years, and there can be no doubt that most of the 
recent patents relating to it will be found to be worthless, from 
having been long ago anticipated. All that we now know of it 
we have known fora long time. The rush of inventors to it is 
similar to the rush of miners to claims in some long-ago-discovered 
field which had been abandoned from its having ‘been found not 


to repay working, but which has been opened up by subsequent | 


changes in the facilities of transport. ‘he real interest of the 
present crisis is concentrated in the generators that are used to 
supply the eleeiric lights, and nothing is more interesting from a 
scientific and industrial point of view than the extraordinary 
developments in dynamo-electrie machines which have suddenly 


electricity in the foremost rank of the economic agencies of | 
y ge i 


the world, rivalling even the giant steam and its less known, but 
not less interesting, coadjutor, modern hydraulics. 

The character of Professor Tyndall’s lecture faithfully reflected 
this state of facts. Singularly complete as was his summary of all 
the competitors for the fame and profit of rendering the electric 
light applicable to the ordinary needs of civilized communities, it 
resembled nothing go little as an expert’s discourse upon the com- 
| parative advantages and disadvantages of the various kinds of 
| electric lights or the relative merit of their inventors, Not that 
the importance to the world at large of such practical applications 
ot the knowledge which we possess of the properties of electricity 
was at all undervalued by the lecturer, or the merit of the authors 
of such applications treated lightly. On the contrary, the lecturer’s 
| admiration both for the inventors and their works showed itself 

perpetually throughout the whole lecture. But the praise the 

received from him must have sounded strange to those of his 
| audience who shared the vague ideas relative to the electric light 
which are rife among the general public—namely, that it is some- 
thing which was first discovered some nine months ago, and that 
gas shares fell greatly in consequence of this discovery. The 
whole question of the rival systems of electric light was dismissed 
| ina rapid review which just glanced at the special contrivances 
which characterized each, and his criticism consisted of a 
good deal of general and very little special commenda- 
tion. The lecturer could not and did not even desire to leave 
the position of the savant and take up that of the mechanical 
engineer. The greater or less ingenuity displayed by the various 
inventors in minimizing the evil consequences of the many trouble- 
some peculiarities of electricity when used as a light-generator, 
however interesting to him asa proof of human skill, were, after 
all, well-nigh as foreign to the point of view from which he re- 
garded the subject as would have been the artistic merits of the 
littings of their lamps. So soon as he came to some new scientific 
principle it was at once brought into prominence and received due 
honour. But mere mechanical arrangements, whose sole merit 
consisted in the skill with which they utilized well-known forces, 
won from him little more than the briefest word of commendation. 
And thus the whole question of electric lamps received such scant 
| notice that, if we were to find any fault with the lecture, it would 
| be that the lecturer declined completely to humour the audience 
| by dwelling at more length on the part of the subject which 
| would have the greatest attractions for the majority of them. 
' But the fact is that, in addition to its not possessing much 
novelty, the question of the lamp in the electric light is not 
an interesting one from a scientific point of view. It is a mere 
detail in the theory of producing light from electricity, and although 
future discoveries as to the nature and properties of the electric are 
may wholly alter the matter, the present state both of knowledge 
and practice makes it impossible to impart any scientific interest 
to an examination of this part of the subject. 

The theory of the electric light is capable of being expressed 
in afew words. Thanks to the mutual interchangeability of 
all forms of force, we are able to transfer foree from one 
place to another in one shape, and at the end of its journey 
to use it in another shape, just as we can send money by 
post in the form of notes and get it changed into gold at its 
destination. But, whatever be the form in which we seek to effect 
the transference, some portion is lost or dissipated on the road; 
and, moreover, the transformation at the end is not usually effected 
without further cost. If we transmit the force in the shape of 
heat, there is the loss by conduction or radiation; if by motion, 
there is the loss irom friction. Again, if, at the end of its path, 
we wish to use our force in the shape of heat, it is obviously dis- 
advantageous to transfer it in the form of motion, as there is no 
easy method of transforming motion into heat, especially if a high 
temperature is desired. To solve all these difficulties, we turn to 
the electric current, which is beyond all comparison the form of force 
which offers the greatest facilities for transmission (if we except 
such forms as combustible or explosive substances), just as heat is 

robably the worst in this respect. It is true that there is a detinite 
oss during the transmission. However large in section be the con- 
ductor through which the electric current passes, it offers some re- 
sistance to the electric current; and the amount of force which is 
taken from the current and changed into heat and thus dissi- 
pated is exactly proportional to this resistance; and herein 
resides the whole history and mystery of the electric light. Not 
only does this property enable us to diminish without prac- 
tical limit the loss during transmission by the simple means of pro- 
viding substantial copper wires to convey the current, but it 
enables us to turn exactly as much or as little of the force con- 
tained in the current into heat at the precise point or points we 
desire. If the materials would stand the heat it would be a simple 
question in proportion to decide on the dimensions of a platinum 
wire which, when placed in a given circuit, would be raised to 
any given temperature up to the intensest solar heat; it would merely 
necessary to ensure that it should be of dimensions small 
enough, and have sufficient resistance to force the electric current 
| to give up the heat requisite to effect the desired increase of tems 
| perature. By no other means and in no other form can we convey 
foree to a small body, and, by changing it suddenly into heat, raise 
| the small body alone to an intense and constant heat without 
its being in the neighbourhood of other hot bodies. All electric 
lighting consists in the application of this principle to prac- 
tice, and the different systems differ only in the meaas by 
which the requisite resistance is produced. Of the three types 
of lamp at present in use, one (to which it is supposed that 
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the alleged inventions of Mr. Edison belong) produces the 
se localized resistance by means of fine wire of some 
refractory metal, which is a very bad conductor, such as 
tinum or iridium, or a mixture of the two. Another 
produces that resistance by forcing the current to pass along a fine 
iece of charcoal, either (as in the Sawyer and Mann lamp) in the 
rm of a thin needle placed in an atmosphere of nitrogen to pre- 
vent combustion, or (as in the Regnier and Werdermann lamps) 
by passing it through a finely-pointed pencil of carbon, which 
touches a larger piece, and in which the effect of combustion is 
neutralized by the gradual advance of the thinner carbon. The 
third type, to which all the more important forms belong, produces 
the required resistance by compelling the electricity to pass from 
one carbon point to another over a very short interval of space, 
which is bridged, no doubt, by incandescent particles of carbon 
torn from the carbon points by the electric current, and carried 
with it in its course. The resistance afforded by such an interval, 
and consequently the degree of heat generated within it, is enor- 
mous, and thus the particles of carbon are raised to a heat which 
makes them give out light of the intensest whiteness. Unfortu- 
nately the resistance, though always enormous, is subject to great 
fluctuations, due to minute impurities or inequalities in the carbon, 
and this may increase the resistance so much as to stop the 
current altogether, and thus extinguish the lights ; or, on the other 
hand, may diminish the resistance so greatly as to cause the light 
to sink ; and thus it is of the greatest importance to remove or 
minimize these fluctuations, and each of the different systems 
that fall under this head has a different device for effecting it. 
But, as we have said above, the whole matter consists in producing 
a sufficiently great and constant resistance in a sufficiently small 
space ; and it is not surprising that Professor Tyndall did not seem 
to linger lovingly on the trifling peculiarities of the modus operandi 
chosen by the several inventors for the of attaining this 
desired result, however great the practical importance of their 
success, 

When we turn to the question of the generators of the electric 
current which supplies the electric light, we tind avery different state 
of things. Nothing can exceed the scientific interest of the gradual 
development of dynamo-electric machines, from the little roughly- 
made instrument which was exhibited on Friday night, from which 
Faraday got his first magneto-electric spark, to the enormously 
powerful machines of Gramme and west which produce 
torrents of electricity capable of sustaining a light of many thou- 
sand candles. The history exemplifies in the most perfect manner 
how gradually the human intellect learns to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the truths at which it has arrived, and how slowly it feels 
its way to the full appreciation of the new powers that it has ac- 

uired. Without any theoretical addition to the discoveries of 

araday, every step in advance taken by Wilde, Holmes, Siemens, 
or Gramme was a new revelation of the meaning of these dis- 
coveries ; and, though logically they were strictly deductive in 
their character, and necessarily rank far below the great in- 
ductions upon which they were founded, they are worthy of, and 
have always received, the highest scientific honour. The lecturer 
both felt and showed this. He carefully followed out in his 
best manner this development in all its detail, illustrating the 
progress made during each epoch by references to his own experi- 
ences as adviser to the Trinity House, in which capacity he had 
better opportunities of studying the earlier attempts to render the 
electric light practically useful on a large scale than any other 
— and in connexion with which the first application of 

ynamo-electric machines to electric lighting took place. And 
not only the lecturer, but his audience, must have felt the charm 
of mystery that attends this subject. The most ignorant cannot 
suppress a kind of awe at the invisible agency that will make a 
powerful steam-engine groan and labour over turning a bobbin of 
wire that a child would seem to be able to spin round, and that a 
ehild could actually spin round if a smnall incision were first made 
in it. On seeing an engine whirling round the armature of a 
dynamo-electric machine with the greatest ease when the machine 
is not in electrical connexion, and then suddenly brought up and 
made to labour and strain as though an immense load had been 
flung on to it by unseen hands, aud knowing that this change has 
been wrought by the mere gentle contact of a slip of copper with 
the axle, one is reminded of the fairy-tales where the Brownies, 
to punish some waggoner who has offended them, make his 
horses strain in vain to pull the waggons that should be but 
trifling loads to them, or Pepa fear him fast to the ground, 
without his being able to feel his bonds. While dwelling on this 
marvellous result of the work of Faraday, which in its earlier 
stages seemed so little likely ever to be of interest to any but 
the purely scientific world, it was not in human nature to resist 
the temptation of a fling at the Comtists, who would let a 
hierarchy decide on what scientific studies should be prohibited, on 
the ground that the student’s time belongs to humanity, and must 
be spent only on subjects that will be profitable to it. It would 
scarcely be worth while to show up the absurdity of our scientific 
studies being directed by a “bench” of bishops, Comtist or other, 
were it not that, thanks partly to a happy ignorance that pre- 
vails in England as to the true tenets of the sect, and partly to the 
lofty intellectual position, high above all such “ bugbears of a 
weak mind” as consistency, which is assumed by their writers, 
they have frequently been taken to be a portion of the advanced 
scientific sehool, and men of really liberal views have been held 
responsible for their absurdities. t with this exception there 


were no polemics in the lecture, though a strongly accented absten- | deal behind the scenes in the management of his party, and has a 


tion from the discussion of the rumoured inventions of Mr. Edison 


might well be taken as a sullicient indication of the lecturer's feel 
, ings on the propriety of discounting the merit of unperfected in- 
_ ventions for the fame procurable by sensational telegrams. This 
| must have been some solace to aggrieved holders of gas shares, if 
j any such were present; but the enlightened amongst them might 
| have derived much more substantial comfort from the fact that the 
| electricity that was working the lamps before them was generated 
| by a large gas-engine, and they might have reflected with not un- 
| pleasurable feelings that the night upon which by far the largest 
uantity of gas was consumed at the Royal Institution since its 
oundation was the one which was devoted to the glorification of 
the electric light. 


THE BEST FELLOW IN THE WORLD. 


\ HEN mothers of large families contemplate tne futures of 
their sons, mentally deciding that one shall be a Prime 
Minister, another an Archbishop, and so on, they are apt to forget 
one of the hizhest of the liberal professions, Surely even politi- 
cians and ecclesiastics of the highest rank cannot claim precedence of 
the Best Fellow in the World. Men sometimes attain to the twofirst- 
named positions without any natural qualifications for them; but 
Best Fellowsin the World—like poets and Two-Headed Nightingales 
—must, as the phrase goes, be born so. In their cradles they may, 
or they may not, exhibit any marked symptoms of sociability, but 
at an early period of their boyhood they are pretty certain to show 
an anxiety as to the enlargement of their acquaintance, rapidly 
acquiring the art of self-introduction, and converting speaking 
acquaintanceships into friendships. At the seaside they soon 
embarrass their parents by the number of their intimate com- 
panions, and still more by their familiarity with the adult be- 
longings of their little friends. When sent to school they are 
completely in their element. If there is a club, they manage 
to get into it; if there is no club, they found one. They are 
not naughty boys, although rather idle, as the act of sinning in 
itself oifers no attraction to them; but they will commit 
iniquity with others for the sake of good-fellowship, after whieh 
they will bear a flogging with the greatest good-humour, feeling 
neither a sense of shame nor ill-will towards the operator. If a 
boy of this type is happy at school, he is still happier at the 
University. ‘There his taste for clubs becomes even more deve- 
loped. efore his second term is over, he contrives to be elected 
to the most select of those institutions at his college, and his third 
term most likely finds him its treasurer or seeretary. He re- 
organizes the club dinners, and puts the accounts on a better 
footing. Eventually he becomes president, and then it is necessary 
that every young man coming up to his college, who wants to 
“get on,” should be placed under his special patronage, and he 
becomes a sort of collegiate foster-father to half-a-dozen young 
noblemen. Young men of large fortune are indebted to him for 
Pg. earn such as election to the clubs, and introduction to 
the best sets. So many favours of this kind has he to bestow 
that it is needless for him to put himself to the expense of extra- 
vagant entertainments. Indeed at the club dinners, college balls, 
and reunions of old public schoolmen he always seems to act as 
hest; therefore be has little occasion for the exercise of private 
hospitality. Most of his fellow-undergraduates would consider it 
a greater honour to eat a mutton chop in the select privacy of his 
quietly furnished rooms than to feast at a gorgeous supper table 
in any other quarter of the college. When the peerage and 
baronetage are guilty of some midnight escapade which has been 
discovered by the authorities, he is selected as champion to beard 
the Dean. Ilis gentlemaulilke apology, combined with the recol- 
lection of the rank of his clients, easily mollifies that functionary, 
and “ best fellow in the world” scarcely seems a high mnengh lle 
for him when he announces their pardon to his impeached com- 
rades, It is needless to say that he has plenty of invitations to the 
homes of his companions. He is dubbed a “ good fellow ” at great 
country houses, and is (ound to be an adept at making things “ go off 
well.” He thus gets splendid opportunities of makivg the intimate 
acquaintance of the most desirable young ladies—an advan 
which, sooner or later, he is pretty certain to turn to profital 
account. When he goes into the army, he is. good-natured in 
taking duty for any young swells who want. extra leave, and he is 
indefatigable in doing the troublesome work of getting up balls, 
theatricals, or pic-nics. He reforms the mess and the cellar, and 
manages the regimental steeplechases. Being very smart and 
soldierlike in appearance, he ia selected as aide-de-camp to a 
general, and spends most of his time in accompanying that official 
in his rounds of reviews. If he remains long enough in the army, 
he becomes a popular colonel, and fathers are anxious to get 
their sons into his regiment. When he happens to be an eldest 
son, and the heir to a large property, his accession is quite 
an event. His country house soon becomes — for its 
leasant parties. Only “nice people” are to met there, 
aa the on and » Mian... are sorted and arranged in the 
most judicious and diplomatic manner. Of course he is chosen 
by his political party to stand for his county, and he not 
enly gets in with tiying colours, but shows such an aptitude for 
canvassing that his services are sought by candidates in other 
constituencies. Inthe House of Commons it is soon discovered 


that he is the very man to make a good “ Whip,” and, although he 
never obtains a seat in the Cabinet, nor even speaks, he is a good 
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finger in many elections. He makes a popular master of hounds 
and is steward of half-a-dozen race-meetings. This kind of thing 
goes on until he — relapses into the “dearest of old 
a when he becomes almost more popular than ever. 

he most beautiful girls and the gayest of young men vie with 
each other in petting and spoiling the old “ evergreen.” 

This is one side of the picture. It represents its subject as im- 
mensely popular and universally successful, and it is little, if at all, 
overdrawn ; but the halo of virtue which surrounds his head is, 
morally speaking, of rather a lime-light order. All his generosity 
is reflective, and his very unselfishness is lent out on interest. Le 
is good-natured, but his good-nature is strictly professional, and 
he expects his fee for its practice, as much as a doctor or lawyer, 
and if as a philanthropist he isa tine operator, he expects to be paid 
accordingly. He looks upon humauity simply as a box of tools, 
and estimates every man only so iar 2s he is likely to prove 
of service to himself. arly in iife he takes good care to malie his 
reputation for kindness and good-nature so secure that he can afford 
to drop a friend without danger to himself whenever it may be 
convenient to do so. Ifitisreportedthat he hascut an old companion 
to whom he is indebted for past favours, plenty of people are ready 
to say that he is much too good-hearted a man to have done such 
a thing without very good cause. With the peerage and baronetage 
he makes it his special business to keep on excellent terms; but he 
is too shrewd to incur the odium of being a tuft-hunter. He there- 
fore fraternizes ostentatiously with a large number of commoners, and 
he takes good care to choose these entirely from among success!ul 
toadies. As he well knows, friendship with the latter is the surest 
way of being on good terms with their patrons; much on the same 
principle on which care of the pence is said to insure the pounds 
taking care of themselves. The world declares him to bea good-hearted 
fellow. His heart may be good—in the sense that a picture, a 
statue, or a machine may be good—but it is equally artificial. He 
has made and fashioned it, out of a piece of raw material, into 
the design approved by good society. What more, he might 
fairly ask, could society require? Natural-heartedness is a 
luxury that he never allows himself. Education in the world’s 
ways he considers as necessary for the heart as for the head, and 
his heart is educated to the highest standard of conventional 
virtue. He even visits the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction—when they have twenty thousand a year; he stands by 
his friend when the world turns against him—if he is a duke or a 
marques; and he lends money without expecting to be paid back 
again—when he thinks it is to his own interest so to do. He 
contributes to the pet charities of great ladies, knowing that the 
money thus cast, as it were, upon the waters shall return unto 
him, in some form or other, before many days; but he is too high- 
principled to assist the poor, as such a proceeding might have a 
tendency to pauperize. He worships one god, and his name is 
Society. Sometimes the Best Fellow in the World is a parson ; 
but he does not find himself much hampered by his calling. 
Have not many members of the best rh, sa “in the Church ?” 
so why should he object? He is the model of “a nice clergyman.” 
His very existence is a spiritual consolation to many miserable 
sinners, They argue that the Best Fellow is a good clergy- 
man, and will therefore go to heaven. They themselves live 
in the same society and in much the same manner as the Best 
Fellow—therefore &c., Q.E.D. His sermons are severe, but 
at the same time comforting. He denounces drunkenness and 
the other vices of the poor, and this greatly edities the rich. 
After scolding the lower orders, he lectures good society and gently 
deprecates its want of charity. His idea of want of charity 
quite meets its views. When a young man is fast, it is un- 
charitable to exclude him from our drawing-rooms. When a 
married man flirts with other people’s wives, it is uncharitable 
to shun his society, and when it is reported that a certain lady is un- 
faithful to her husband, it is uncharitable to believe it. If the worst 
comes to the worst, he preaches the duty of forgiveness. He recom- 
mends the charitableto bearinmind the many and great temptations 
to which the richare exposed. With them, too, dissipation is but 
the fulfilment of their duties, and they must live according to that 
position in life in which they find themselves placed. Children 
must not be treated with strictness, lest they should become de- 
ceitful, and they must be allowed plenty of gaiety when they are 
in the schoolroom, lest they should become over-frivolous trom 
mere reaction when they grow up. Expenditure is much to be 
encouraged, as it is good for trade, and hunting or shooting six 
days a week prevents young men from doing many things which are 
worse. Such is the general drift of this excellent cleric’s doctrine, 
both in the pulpit and in the drawing-room. Le encourages good 
music and floral decorations when they please the wealthier 

rtion of his congregation; but he carefully avoids extremes. 

hen questioned as to his views, he complacently observes that, 
chon there may be cases of extreme practices in either 
direction, he feels convinced that the main body of the clergy of 
the Church of England is “sound.” His stories are excellent, 
being pungent, but never naughty, and he is quick at repartee 
without being severe. 

Even as a younger son, the Best Fellow in the World manages 
to assert himself. As a boy he is of course on an equality with 
elder sons, and at school college he makes friends with those 
who have been born with what nurses call silver spoons in their 
mouths. When grown up, heis too faithful to desert these friends 
of his childhood; and he will put himself to great inconvenience, 
and even go through the unpleasant process known as “ swallow- 
‘ng dirt,” in order to keep on good terms with them, In one sense 


he works hard for his bread. Ie has to be able to sit up all night, 
and then appear early at breakfast, full of fun and vigour. His 
head must never ache, and he must never have letters to write, 
unless he perceives that his presence is not required. At any 
moment he must be —— to tell a good story, sing a comic 
son,7, or act in private theatricals, and he must be equally ready 
to listen patiently for days and nights together to the most con- 
firmed of bores. At country houses he must revive the flagging 
spirits of the party whenever required, and he is expected to “ get 
things up,” and make them “ go off well.” In fact, he must be a 
sort of social Impresario. Unfortunately, too, he is generally 
obliged to acquire the art of borrowing money gracefully ; and, 
when greatly harassed in his mind as to the ways and means of 
meeting a bill, he must be the life and soul of the party at some 
dull country house, and seem overilowing with joviality and 
merriment. 

Most people must be acquainted with specimens of the Best 
Fellow in the World. We have only dwelt upon two or three 
varieties of the species. We leave people to estimate their worth 
by their own experience. To the great and the wealthy they prove 
useful and afford amusement, just as a good horse or a good gun 
might be useful or amusing; but to their poor or less known ac- 
quaintances they are of little service. ‘“ Scratch the Russian,” said 
Napoleon, “and you will find the Tartar.” Scratch the Best 
Fellow in the World, and you will generally find what the Ameri- 
cans call “a pretty considerable humbug.” 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


big os recent Encyclical of Leo XIII. has for some reason not 
been thought worth a place in the Times, either in full or even 
in a brief summary, though it was unfavourably noticed in a not 
very appreciative leader. The Roman Correspondent of the 
Standard, who is usually well informed, is both more accurate in 
his account of it and more felicitous in his comments; and else- 
where also, alike in English and foreign journals, the true sig- 
nificance of this lest Papal manifesto has been better understood. 
It is called in one of them “a very sensible sort of document,” 
written in a “thoughtful style,” though “rather conserva- 
tive,” as it no doubt is. A clerical correspondent of the same 
paper is more unreserved in his commendation, and declares the 
argument “ throughout Scriptural and sound in the main,’ though 
ke observes—without any note of censure however—that His Holi- 
ness “ignores the Latin errors and excesses which have called 
forth, by way of reaction, the hard secularism he deplores.” In 
other words Leo XIII. does not take occasion in his last Ency- 
clical to pronounce a public condemnation on the policy of his pre- 
decessor. It would have been rather strange, and not perhaps 
very prudent, if he had. The more important question is whether 
he . is practically endorsing and carrying on that policy, or 
quietly substituting another in its place. And it is hardly 
necessary to read between the lines of the present document, to say 
nothing now of earlier utterances to the same effect, to be able 
to answer that question with tolerable confidence. There was a 
report in last Wednesday’s Times of a meeting of the “ League of 
St. Sebastian,” a society founded for the restoration of the tem- 
poral power, which atiords contributory evidence from an unex- 
pected quarter in the same direction. It is true that Sir George 
Bowyer, who occupied tke chair, began by congratulating the 
members on the improved prospects of the League ; but they must 
have found, we fear, very cold comfort in the only proofs he ven- 
tured to suggest of this improvement. “They had not given up 
all hope that the temporal power méyht be restored in some form 
or other. . ... Events might happen in Europe which would lead 
to the restoration of the temporal power, and if restored in a 
moderate form (7) it would develop itself and become before long, 
all that they could wish.” Does “a moderate form” mean the 
Leonine City, or a secular Parliament, or what? The speaker 
went on to remark that “ it would be heresy, of course,” to say that 
the temporal power was necessary ; it was merely a means to an 
end. Another speaker urged the duty of ocsaniiing to the 
* Peter's Pence” fund, which was established as a substitute for 
the Civil List. A third thought that with greater energy much 
might be done to promote the object in view. This is a very milk 
and water style of rhetoric compared to what used to be in vogue 
under the lite pontificate. There is of course no limit to what 
“might happen” in Europe or any other part of the world. That 
the Leaguers are not very sanguine as tu what will happen is a 
natural inference from the tone of their speeches, and there can be 
little doubt that so far they reflect the deliberate judgment of the 
reigning pontiff. A diiferent style of oratory was adopted and 
encouraged by Pius IX. 

But to return to the Encyclical. We have referred to its reception 
insome English journals, The Roman Correspondent of the Guardian 
speaks of its being received with admiration and approval, or with 
“ querulous criticism ” by the European press generally, and of the 
elevation of language and noble sentiments which characterize it. 
What is most remarkable is to observe the tone of the Italian and 
especially the Government organs, Thus the Italia contrasts the 
“useless regrets and impotent anathemas” of Pius IX. with 
Leo XIII.’s manner of resolutely facing and discussing the pro- 
blems of modern society, and considers his treatment of Socialist 
doctrines as fully justified in the main by the principles of philosophy 
and social science; and the writer proceeds to remark on the import- 
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ance of finding the principle of obedience to the laws of the State so 
unequivocally laid down in an Encyclical. ‘‘ We have been so long ac- 
eustomed to hear the furious cries of the clerical demagogues that we 
turn with real gratitude to this calm, elevated, truly Christian 
language; «nd any reserves we may feel called on to make as to 
certain statements of the Encyclical disappear before the import- 
ance of an act destined to exercise ® great influence in Europe.” 
And Signor Tajani, Minister of Public Worship, has spoken in the 
sue seuse in the Senate of the “ calm and elevated languageof the 
Pope.” The article goes on to speak of the Encyclical as tending to 

romote the formation of a new Catholic Conservative party accord- 
ing to the programme of Signor Sclopis and Signor Masino, and 
virtually bidding Catholics resume their part in the active life of 
the natiou. This is of course not matter of unmixed satisfaction 
to Italian Liberals, who naturally think the Church will be far 
more powerful when it enters the field of battle than while it 
pursued a policy of sullen and unfruitful isolation, But in 
any case they regard the Encyclical as indicating a momentous 
change of front on the part of the Papacy, and therefore as 
“one of the test events of our time.” Masino is a Liberal 
Catholic, who is pre} to organize a Catholic party in Italy on 
the basis of accepting existing facts. And there seems to be 
ne doubt that he has the sympathy and approval of the Pope in his 
design. His Holiness has shown his vigour and consistency in 
smaller matters by a stern reform of the manifold internal abuses 
of the Vatican which only throve and multiplied under the easy 
rule of his predecessor. The tribe of idle and sufficiently mundane 
monsignort who swarm at Rome are reputed to be already feeling 
the force of his heavy hand. The Canons of St. Peter's have been 
ordered to pay 25,000 francs a year to the Peter's Pence fund; 
end the various traditional but senseless extravagances, not to say 
impositions, allowed formerly among the functionaries of the 
Curia have been curtailed. : 

The original text of the Encyclical is not before us, but the 
French version which appeared in the Italia, and has probably 
been the one most often copied or translated in journals of northern 
Europe, is said to be very inaccurate as compared with the Italian 
version. The Tablet gives in full but in very stilted English what 
we presume is a translation from the original, but does not 
give the Latin text. By all accounts the Latin style differs 
almost as widely a8 the substance of the document from the prece- 
dents of the last pontificate. The Encyclical is understood to 
have been entirely composed by the Pope himself and corrected by 
his own hand. It is also said to have been privately submitted to 
those whom it was especially desired to conciliate—in particular 
to the authorities at Berlin—before it was published, and to have 
gained their approval. There is indeed a report that it was in- 
tended to be first published abroad, but in consequence of the con- 
tents oozing out it was at once sent to the Roran newspapers. 
The Pope begins by reminding the faithful that in his first Ency- 
clical he had called attention to “the deadly pestilence pervading 
the whole framework of society, and bringing it to the brink of 
ruin”; but this does not refer to the downfall of the temporal power, 
for he immediately adds that “the evils we then deplored 
have of late so rapidly increased that we are constrained to 
address you again, in the words of the Prophet, ‘ Cry aloud 
and spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet.’” This increasing 
— is explained to be the sect of Socialists, Communists, or 
Nihilists, who are seeking to overthrow the foundations of civil 
society. And the rest of the Encyclical is accordingly occupied in 
drawing out the irreconcilable difference between Socialism and 
the teaching of the Gospel, both as regards political matters and 
“that domestic relation based on Christianmarriage which is the 
foundation of all society and government.” But the significance 
of the document lies quite as much in what it omits as in what 
it contains. There is not from beginning to end one word about 
the temporal power or the quarrel between the Holy See and 
Italy. It does not certainly follow from this that Leo XIII. does 
not look upon the deprivation of the temporal power as a misfor- 
tune to the Church, or the manner in which it was brought about 
as wrongful and unjust. Most likely he does so view 
the case, and it is only fair to remember that there are many, who 
‘are not Ultramontanes or even Roman Catholics, who would so 
far to a great extent agree with him. But whatever personal 
convictions he may cherish on these points, it is clear that he does 
not attach to them anything like the transcendent importance they 
occupied in the mind of his predecessor. In his view the loss of the 
temporal sovereignty, so to speak, stopped the way to all and 
any dealings with modern society, till it was repaired. Nothing 
can be more unlike the pessimist Non possumus of Pius IX., than 
the earnest exhortations of his successor to “the nations and 
princes exposed to the fury of the tempest” of Socialism, not 
to restore the temporal power, but “to hearken to the voice 
of the Church, reminding them that the principles of religion 
and government are so closely identified that whatever injures 
religion must needs affect the loyalty of the subject and the 
majesty of government.” There follows, indeed, an exhortation “ to 
restore the Church to that position of liberty in which she may 
best exercise her salutary influence for the benefit of human 
society”; but there can no doubt that these words refer, 
mainly, if not exclusively, to the negociations still pending be- 
tween the Holy See and the German Government, in which it 
appears to be a allowed that the former has maintained 
throughout a dignified and conciliatory attitude. 

The fact is,as we have before now had occasion to observe, 
that Leo XIII. regards the state of the world not simply from the 


standpoint of an ecclesiastic, but of a statesman—a Christian and 
Conservative statesman no doubt, but there he will find a large 
following among Protestants as well as among his own spiritual 
subjects. As the Diritto expresses it, ‘* Leo XIII. understands that 
the interests of the Catholic Church are not bound up with the 
violent possession of a few square miles of territory, and he has 
not hesitated to place himself at the head of a European Con- 
servative party, tracing out an explicit programme for the Italian 
Conservatives. Under this aspect,” adds the Diritto, “ the 
Encyclical creates a new and most grave situation, which im 
on the Liberal party new and important duties.” It is obvious 
indeed, as we intimated just now, that to the extreme Radical and 
anti-Church party in Italy the attitude assumed by Leo XIII. is 
far more embarrassing than that of his predecessor. But it is 
equally obvious that no Pope, or rather no chief pastor of any 
Christian communion, could in reason or conscience accept such a 
ae as would meet their wishes. A Pope can hardly be 
lamed for desiring that the socjal and civil life of Christian 
nations—in which category it is clear from his language towards 
the German Emperor that he includes Protestant nations-—should 
be regulated on Christian principles. That is quite another thing 
from insisting that the Church can never come to terms with them 
at all until they have restored to her chief pastor the civil 
sovereignty over an Italian State. That the organs of the Jesuit 
party are much puzzled to know how to deal with the utterances 
of the present Pontitf we can readily believe, and that he has all 
along had to contend with the most violent, though secret, oppo- 
sition of that party, is generally understood. According to one 
report, indeed, claiming high authority, he credits the Jesuits with 
“a pious desire” to poison him, which is only held in check by 
their conviction that “ his successor would pay his debts to them.” 
The wonder under the circumstances is, not that he should fail to 
condemn more openly a policy he has abandoned, but that he 
should already have spoken so plainly as he has done. The 
difficulties of a reforming Pope are in any case sufficiently serious, 
and they are certainly not diminished when he happens to be the 
successor of Pius IX. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ON SWELLS, SNOBS, AND COCKNEYS. 


At Versailles on the evening of the 8th of December, 1870, 
Prince Bismarck consoled his impatience at the delay in the 
bombardment of Paris with arepast consisting,among other delicacies, 
of pancakes with mushrooms and pheasant with Sauerkraut, cooked, 
as the man of blood and iron loves it, in champagne. After utter- 
ing the sound observation that of Forster and Deidesheimer 
(wines, it is needless to say, of the Palatinate) the preference is to 
be given to the former, and the more questionable doctrine that 
Sauerkraut, when corrected by a little neat brandy, is far from 
being unwholesome, and discussing the case of a young diplomatist 
at Vienna who collected and bound in two elegant volumes all the 
bills of fare of the Ambassador under whom he served—among 
which, we are told, are some deeply interesting combinations—the 
Chancellor proceeded, by transitions not recorded in the valuable 
work of Herr Busch, to analyse the ideas (Begriffe) of Swell, Snob, 
and Cockney. Prince Bismarck knows England, if he does not 
love it, and the judgment of his acute and powerful mind upon us 
cannot fail to be interesting, even if it be at times not greatly 
flattering to our vanity. 

A few words suflice for the Swell. The Prince began by charac- 
terizing a brother diplomatist as such. It is to be regretted that 
the name of the diplomatist in question is not recorded, since in such 
matters an example is of more value than a definition. “It isa 
capital word,” said Prince Bismarck, “for which we have no 
equivalent in German.” Then, correcting himself, he quoted the 
word Stutzer, or dandy, adding that the English word contains, 
over and above what is connoted by Stuézer, the notion of a promi- 
nent chest and of an air of lordly self-importance. Here, on the 
whole, Prince Bismarck must be admitted to have hit the mark. 
But the characteristics of a swell are obvious and external; those 
of the Snob, which the Chancellor went on to discuss, are much 
more recondite, manifold, and subtle. And here his analysis is 
less successful. ‘The snob,” he says,“is something quite different 
from theswell; and, as in the case of the swell, there is no word 
which gives the idea in German. The word denotes various facts 
and qualities, but more especially one-sidedness, narrowness, the 
inability to escape from local or class prejudices, Philistinism. A 
snob isa kind of Pfaklbiirger. But this is not exactly it. You 
must add the inability to rise out of the interests of one’s family, a 
narrow horizon in judging of political matters, the being imprisoned 
in inbred ways and fancies. There are snobs of the feminine sex 
and of high social position. You may also speak of party snobs, 
of men who in great public affairs cannot escape from the 
trammels of private right—advanced Liberal snobs.” Now it 
may be admitted that there are female snobs and advanced Liberal 
snobs; though politeness forbids one to give instances of the 
former, and discretion of the latter; but Prince Bismarck’s descrip- 
tion is not that of a snob at all, but it is an excellent description 
of the.Philistine. For “snob” read “ Philistine” in the foregoing 
account, and it is all right. It is the more curious that Prince 
Bismarck should have failed to seize the characteristics of the 
snob, because the animal, though not confined to England, 
flourishes here in a rank abundance which can hardly have escaped 
his notice. Both the outward and inward marks of the type—the 
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pushing vulgarity, the pretentious loudness, the underbred familiarity 
which belong to one sort of snob, as well as the qualities which 
characterize snobs of better birth—the social unscrupulousness, the 
coarseness of spirit that measures others by their worldly place, 
the want of inner dignity and self-respect that drives people to 
cling to those a peg or two above them on the ladder of society 
—must have been noticed by Prince Bismarck, as they are noticed 
constantly by other foreigners. The snob, indeed, is a natural 
growth in a society passing from an aristocratic into a democratic 


stage. 

“ A Cockney,” then pursued the Prince, “is again something | 
different. It is applied to Londoners in particular. There are | 
people in London who have never come out from among their | 
walls and lanes, their brick and mortar, who have never seen any- 
thing green, who know no other life than that of these lanes, and 
have always lived within hearing of Bow Bells. There are people 
at Berlin, too, who have never been outside of it. But Berlin is 
a little place by the side of London or even of Paris, where there 
are cockneys, too, but called by another name. In these great 
cities ways of looking at things are formed, which grow and spread 
and become fixed as prejudices in the minds of the inhabitants. 
Tn such great centres of population, where people have no experi- 
ence and therefore no just conception, or no conception at all, 
of what lies outside, arise this narrowness and simplicity 
Einfiltigieit). Simplicity without conceit can be put up with. 

ut for a man to be a simpleton, unpractical, and conceited into the 
bargain, is more than ean be borne.” This may be allowed to 
pass. But a little later on the Chancellor comes back again to 


the snob. “There are snobs,” he says, “in the country. Take, | 
for instance "—turning to Prince Putbus—“a good sportsman | 
who is satisfied that he is the first man in the world, | 
that sport is the only thing in the world of any conse- | 
quence, and that people who don’t understand sporting matters 
amount to nothing.” It is quite plain from these examples that | 
Prince Bismarek does not know what a snob is, or, if he does, that 
he knows him by the wrong name. 
It is very seldom that the Chancellor has a good word to say about 
the English. When he has, it is to point out some Teutonic virtue | 
which they possess to a less degree than the Germans. In | 
drawing -the hackneyed contrast—containing less than half a | 
truth—between the superficial politeness of the French and the | 
— politeness of heart which he claims for his own people, | 
e finds occasion to throw in a little diluted commendation of | 
the English character. Perhaps his experiences on landing one | 
Sunday at Hull gave him a twist the wrong way. “ The keeping | 
of the Sunday,” said the Prince, who is himself, for a German, a 
strict observer of the day, to his company—* what a horrible 
tyranny! I remember the first time I came to England landing 
at Hiull and whistling in the street. An Englishman, whose 
acquaintance I had made on board, said to me, ‘ Pray, sir, don't 
whistle.’ ‘Why not?’ said 1; ‘is it against the law?’ ‘No, 
sir,’ said he; ‘but it is the Sabbath.’ ‘This vexed me so that 1 
went at once and took a ticket for another steamer which was 
going to Edinburgh, as it did not suit me to be hindered from 
whistling when I pleased. But before this happened we had been 
in an inn, and there I got hold for the first time of something 
good—toasted cheese—Welsh rabbit.” One can almost hear the 
smack of the lips with which these words were accompanied. 
Elsewhere, after speaking in high terms of Lord Odo Russell, he 
went on to say:—“ One thing only made me at first doubtful 
about him. I have always heard and found by my own experi- 
ence that all Englishmen who talk French well are dubious sort 
of people (bedenklich), and he speaks French admirably. Still he 
can express himself well enough in German too.” The Prince 
says little about English politics, home or foreign, but the little 
that he does say is characteristic. When the Russian Government 
declared its intention to disregard the part of the Treaty of Paris 
relating to the Black Sea, public opinion in England, as all re- 
member, was greatly excited. A statement of Lord Granville’s 
in the House of Lords that England could not for fear of future 
complications tolerate any one-sided solution of the question being 
telegraphed to the German Chancellor, he smiled, and said, 
“ Future complications! Parliamentary orators! Don't believe a 
word of it! ‘The accent is laid on the word ‘future.’ That's the 
way people talk when they don’t mean to do anything.” ‘The 
Russians,” said the Prince another time, in speaking of the 
same matter, “ought not to have put forward their claim so 
modestly ; they should have asked for more; and then they would 
have carried their point about the Black Sea without any trouble.” 
‘Lhe toasted cheese deserved a better recompense than all this. 
It was an argument addressed to that part of the Chancellor's | 
nature where his conversation shows him to be peculiarly sensi- | 
tive. Nowhere, out of the Almanach des Gourmets, is so much | 
to be read about eating and drinking as in these volumes of | 
Herr Busch. ‘Lhe Prince's wit, audacity, piety, and cunning 
sink into insignificance when compared with the range and | 
voracity of his truly princely appetite. On the day when he | 
delivered himself of the above utterance on the Black Sea | 
question, he was recovering {rom an attack of indisposition, and | 
his meals would presumably be lighter than usual. But beer, | 
champagne, turtle-soup, boar’s-head, and a mess of mustard and 
raspberry-jelly (“which was very good,” says Herr Busch) 
formed only a part, on that day, of his repast. He could at one 
time dispose of eleven hard-boiled eggs at a sitting, He 
is fond of middle-sized trout, weighing not over half 
@ pound, but can eat Marine all day long. Carp and sand 


eel, on the contrary, are not grateful to his palate. Besides his 
favourite drink of porter mixed with champagne, he strongly re- 
commends another compound, said to be the invention of Field- 
Marshal Moltke, consisting of hot tea, sherry, and champagne. He 
enjoys good mutton, but is less addicted to filets of beef or to 
roast beef in general. He even suggests playfully that a plum 
child ora fresh young girl would be anything but bad eating ; an 
once when an unpleasant onion-like smell greeted his olfactories as 
he was driving near the smoking village of Bazeilles, he pro- 
nounced it to be the odour of burnt Frenchman. His bill of fare 
of Friday, the 23rd of December, 1870, has fortunately been rescued 
from oblivion. We are told that it is only a sample of the rest. 
First came onion-soup with port wine; then a saddle of wild-boar 
together with beer; upon this, Irish stew, turkey, and chestnuts, 
all washed down with champagne and red wine at discretion; 
finally dessert, in which the quality of the pears is especially noted. 
“The German people,” says the Prince, “ are resolved to have a 
fat Chancellor.” Jlampers from Lerlin conspired with the native 
produce of France to bring about this happy result. But though 
a great eater, the Chancellor cannot be called a delicate or a 
scientific diner. In this respect he is evidently surpassed by the 
young diplomatist mentioned above, whose arrival on our shores 
with his two precious volumes will mark an epoch in the de- 
velopment of gastronomy in this country. 


M. SARCEY’S CRITICISMS. 


V SARCEY has continued the series of notices concerning 
SVE. the members of the Comédie Francaise which we have 


' from time to time criticized in these columns, and which in view 


of the approaching visit of the Comédie to the Gaiety Theatre 
have acquired a special interest. M. Sarcey is supposed by many 
French people, and perhaps not least by M. Sarcey himself, to be 
the greatest critic of the day; and as it is a common belief or 
superstition that in all matters of taste the French nation is far 
ahead of our own, it might seem not a little curious that his work 
should be disligured by those grave sins against good taste which 
we have often commented on, and of which one ot his latest issues 
of Comédiens et Comédiennes contains an almost unusually glari 
example. The truth is, however, that in the matter of their 
amusements the Parisians are not unlike spoilt and somewhat 
heartless children, and that the brutality with which M. Sarcey 
has often spoken of the unavoidable failings of players whose 
navies ought at least to command a decent respect 1s not peculiar 
to him, but is characteristic of the class to which he belongs. We 
in England are perhaps too apt to err in the opposite direction, and. 
to be too chary of saying anything that can hurt the feelings of a 
person who has long worked successfully to amuse us, and who 
does not accurately hit the right time for leaving off a pursuit 
which has become laborious to both parties interested in it. An 
excess of indulgence, however, is tar to be preferred to such 
offensive fault-finding as M. Sarcey chose to apply to M. Bres- 
sant during his last appearances on the scene of his well-won 
successes. No English critic, 1t may be hoped, would dream of 
dwelling contemptuously on the ravages made by illness in a 
favourite actor’s appearance. But it is not only of the living that 
M. Sarcey speaks in this manner. ln the last number but one of 
his first series of Comédiens ct Comédiennes he has or makes 
occasion to refer to Mlle. Emilie Dubois, an actress whom 
frequenters of the Frangais will remember as a successful ingénue, 
and he does it in this way :—* Poor Kmilie Dubois! She disa 

red at the right moment for her fame! Already one cou 
just perceive beneath the brightness of her skin, tightened by cold 
cream, the network of those little wiiakles that the contraction of 
a perpetual smile silently marks around the mouth and oyes of 
the theatrical the perpetual tigénue.” Nothing passing 
under the name of criticism could well be more offensive to E 
lish ideas than this, and it is pleasant to turn from it to M. Sarcey’s. 
account of M. Mounet-Sully, which has much interest. 

At the end of the war of 1870 M. Perrin, who had been 
pointed Director of the Comédie Frangaise, was on the look-out for 
some new blood to infuse into his troop. He felt that the public 
taste was coming round to the classical tragedy, and he wanted 
some new actor to play such parts as Hippolytus and Orestes. 


| He asked all his actors to help him, and M. Bressant responded to 


his appeal by saying that he remembered having had in his class 
a strange fellow, whom his comrades had nick-named “ Midi & 
quatorze hewres, parce qu’en efiet il était possédé de je ne sais quel 
goat du singulier qui allait jusqu’a extravagance. I] a obtenu dans 
ie temps un prix de tragédie. I] y avait quelque chose dans cette 
cervelle &]’envers; c’étuitun tempérament artiste.” M. Bressanthad 
lost sight of his pupil, but after some little time he was found in a 
state of wretchedness and despair, debating with himself whether 
he had not better throw up the theatrical profession altogether. 
In his early youth he had felt an irresistible vocation for the stage, 
and had with sume difliculty obtained his parents’ permission to 
gain his entrance at the Conservatoire. There he studied for 
two years, won a prize for tragedy, and was engaged in 1868 at 
the Udéon, where he played various parts without attracting any 
attention, and, as has been said, he had come to doubt if he would 
ever make his way when his old master came to take him to M. 
Perrin. He recited some verses before the committee of the 


theatre, was at once engaged, and made his ap ce as Orestes 
in July 1872. His first entrance conunanded the admiration and 
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attention of the audience; he had given a new stamp to the part, 
in which he looked, says M. Sarcey, like one of “ces Arabes 
ardents et farouches que Regnault se plaisait 4 nous peindre. 
C’était une maniére nouvelle de comprendre le réle et de rendre le 
personnage.” It was not, however, till the third act that he com- 
pleted this impression. Then he spoke the lines, 

Tout lui rirait, Pylade, et moi, pour mon partage, 

Je n’emporterais done qu’une inutile rage ! 

J’irais loin d’elle encor tacher de l’oublier ! 

Non, non, a mes tourments je veux l’associer, 
with such depth of feeling that the audience, which is not apt to 
be too demonstrative at the Francais, gave him three rounds of 
applause. Then, says the writer, occurred a thing which he had 
never before witnessed: —“ Acteuret public s’emballérent de com- 


| cessful manner. The performance of this actor, to which the 
French critic gives the greatest praise (which he supports, ac- 
cording to his custom, by quotation from his own writing), is that 
of Orosmane in Zaire. We should venture to differ from M. 
Sarcey on this point, but that M. Mounet-Sully is quite capable 
of interpreting the same part on different occasions in entirely 
different ways. It is not very long since we gave some account 
of his performance in Hernant, and in June London playgoers 
_ will have an opportunity of forming their own judgment upon it. 

M. Sarcey’s remark upon it is that it leaves critics in doubt 
| whether he is an erratic genius or an “ irrémédiable toqué, avec 
| des éclairs de génie.” 

Together with M. Mounet-Sully, M. Sareey considers M. 
Laroche, who, he justly says, has precisely the faults and the 


pagnie et prirent le mors aux dents.” He was entirely carried | merits which M. Mounet-Sully has not. First-rate in secondary 


away by the passion of the part, and carried the public away with 
him, so that not one of his faults was noticed, and the next day 
nothing but Mounet-Sully was talked of on the Boulevards. M. 
Sarcey, however, who, whether his powers are sometimes over- 
rated or not, is undoubtedly a fine critic, had already noted 
the faults to which we have often directed attention. “ For my 
~~ he wrote, “I believe he has a fine future before him ; but 

him beware of people who urge him to those bursts to which he 
is but too prone. He will always have plenty of vehemence and 
fire ; what he wants is correctness andyrepose. Now everything is 
permitted to him because he is sowing his wild oats. Later on,” 
continued M. Sarcey with some naiveté, “we shall be severe in 
proportion to the great hopes he has given us.” 

The prophecy was justitied on the actor's second appearance in 
Le Cid, when he reproduced more or less the sombre and fatal air 
which had been successful in Orestes, missing altogether the bright 
and chivalrous side of the , and refusing, as he always has done, 
to listen to advice or criticism. Upon this M. Sarcey makes a 
remark which is very well worth attention. What is one to do, | 
he asks, with a ore who to every observation replies with ob- | 
stinate courtesy, “1 feel the part like that”? “Eh! misérable! 
Il ne s’ayrit_ pas de le sentir, mais de le comprendre!” Here in a 
few words is the essence of the theory of acting which Diderot | 
developed at length in his brilliant dialogue, a theory as to the | 
truth of which we entertain no doubt. A player who trusts to in- | 
spiration, who relies mainly upon his feelings, may arrive at splendid | 
bursts of passion, but they will only beappropriate when his part fits his 
own nature, and even so his fire may any night burn low and leave | 
him tame and ineffective. The experience of great actors has | 
proved, over and over again, that study is the first thing needful to | 
success. The oo must think out his part, forgetting his own | 
temper and inclinations, and form a consistent theory of how the | 
person created by the author would look, move, and speak under | 
the circumstances presented. He must know accurately what | 
tone, what gesture, and what expression he means to employ at 
each point to carry out this theory, as much for his own sake as 
for that of his companions on the stage. When all this has be- 
come, so to egal, enon’ in his mind, he may without 
danger lose himself in his part to a certain extent. The pre- 
arranged business will after a time become a kind of reflex action of 
mind and body, and if any sudden inspiration occurs to him, there will ; 
be no danger of its disturbing the harmony of the whole performance. | 
Such sudden ideas, and eveu mere accidents of the moment, have | 
often been highly successful in the case of actors who rely upon 
study ; and such actors have always carefully noted and repeated 
the effect thus unexpectedly produced. Under the deplorable 
system of long runs which prevails in London one may, by | 
witnessing several times the performance of a distinguished actor | 
in an important part, get some practical proof of the value of | 
Diderot’s and. M. Sarcey’s theory. On different nights the actor 
will be more or less powerful in certain passages, according to his 
mood or his bodily condition. He may be, as it were, inspired in 
@ burst of passion or tenderness to an unusual extent; or he may, 
feeling fatigued, tend to extravagance in the effort to whip up 
his sinking spirits; but he will never sink below a certain 
level of excellence in the general meaning and expression of 
the performance. It is M. Mounet-Sully’s misfortune to disagree 
with Diderot in practice, if not in theory, and to trust so much 
to the inspiration of the moment that he has, we believe, fre- 
quently upset the arranged business of the stage and amazed his 
fellow-actors by assuming at the performance of a play positions | 
entirely different from those which he has taken at reh 
Of his peculiarities M. Sarcey gives more than one striking in- | 
stance. With reference to M. Augier’s Jean de Thommeray, and | 
the criticisms offered to M. Mounet-Sully before his appearance as | 
the hero of that piece, he writes :—“ Ce quil y a de pius étrange, 
c'est que Mounet-Sully soutire tout le premier de cette impuissance | 
4 protiter des conseils, qui semble étre chez lui une maladie con- | 
génitale. Il se prend la téte dans les mains, il tombe dans de | 
profonds désespoirs qui vont jusqu’aux larmes; mais quoi! ce 
n'est pas sa faute ; il a une case du cerveau bouchée, & moins que 
¢e ne soit un malin farfadet qui se joue de ses bons vouloirs et 
qui se plaise & les déconcerter.” This, though it is put in a way 
for which we have no liking, is no doubt true. Again, speaking 
of Hernani, M. Sarcey draws a comparison between the methods 
adopted by M. Mounet-Sully and M. Worms at rehearsals. While 
the one made steady progress with his part, adding touches 
here and there to it every day, the other took a new 
point of departure at each rehearsal. If he had spoken 
some line particularly well on one day, he was sure on 
the next to give it in an entirely different and probably less suc- 


| characters, he has not yet made his mark in any great part. His 
admirable performance of Ragenhardt in La Fille de Roland is 
selected for special praise by M. Sarcey, who observes that the 
enrolment of M. Worms among the sociétaires of the Comédie 
is likely to diminish M, Laroche's chance of playing any parts but 
such as those in which hitherto he has been “ tout a fait supérieur,” 
and which are, especially at such a theatre as the Francais, really 
as important as the more brilliant characters. But he adds, and 
in this we quite agree with him, that M. Laroche may very likely 
find some day a part of the first order which will exactly suit 
him, and the performance of which will add to his already enviable 
reputation. 

M. Worms, whose return to the Francais has deprived M. 
Laroche of certain chances which but jor that would have fallen 
to him, was engaged at the Comédie in 1858, but left it in 1864 
to take a profitable engagement at St. Petersburg, in consequence 
of being very badly treated by the Minister of the day, who had 
his own reasons for refusing to appoint M. Worms a sociétaire. 
He remained in Russia for ten years, and then made his reappear- 
ance in Paris at the Gymnase as Armand Duval in the sickly and 
tedious Dame aux Camélias. M. Sarcey says that the part was 
not suited to him, and we can easily believe it. His performance 
in it was certainly far from being first-rate, and yet he is un- 
doubtedly an actor of first-rate talent. But it is difficult to imagine 
any actor or actress meking a mark in so idle and repulsive a piece 
as the Dame aux Camélias. Since M. Worms’s return to the Fran- 
¢gais, which took place two years ago, he has had uninterrupted suc- 
cess. In Le Marquis de Villemer he divided the honours with 
M. Delaunay, and as Don Carlos in Hernant he has succeeded in 
the difficult task of replacing M. Bressant. His delivery of the 
famous monologue is said by competent judges to be of the most 
masterly order. During many performances of Hernant, when M. 
Worms was ill, the part was filied by M. Laroche, who seemed to 
us to interpret it with rare skill and science ; but we look forward 
to comparing his performance with that of M. Worms when the 
Comédie comes to London. 


CO-OPERATIVE DRESS STORES. 


WE do not know that the present generation of retail trades- 
men are offenders beyond all that have gone before them, 
but certainly they have fallen upon troublous times. The shrewd- 
est of them could scarcely have read the signs of the comin 

storm when the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand loom 

upon the horizon in the shape of the first Co-operative Store. 
Nor probably had the Civil Servants who started that enterprise in 
the hope of eking out too narrow incomes any notion of the revo- 
lution they were about to originate. The beginnings of the 
Store system were modest and unpretending enough. A meagre 
assortment of mixed goods was laid out in a set of upper cham- 
bers in a side street, which were furnished with the strictest 
regard to economy. The customers might be gratified with un- 
familiar bargains, but otherwise they had considerable cause for 
complaint. If their shopping was cheap, it was decidedly uncom- 
fortable. The overworked victims behind the counters showed un- 
mistakable dislike and contempt; and a civil word or a smile was 
a thing to be positively thankful for. Gradually, however, matters 
began to mend; and the hard times and prolonged commercial 
depression undoubtedly gave a strong impulse to a movement 


| which could hardly have failed to succeed in any case. We 


can imagine the feelings of the old-fashioned shopkeeper 
who saw himself gradually deserted by the friendly patrons 
in whom he had come to believe that he had a vested interest. 
Long-standing accounts were closed, and orders from extra- 
vagant households fell off in a deplorable manner. Those 
who remained faithful to him among the faithless were chiefly 
the improvident and impecunious who took unlimited credit, and 
against whom he had been in the habit of guaranteeing himself 
by taxing more punctua’ paymasters. It must have been shocking 
to him to gaze on the files of carriages drawn up during the 
fashionable shopping hours before the portals of the mushroom 
miscellaneous establishments. The shopping at the Stores was 
becoming tolerably easy to those who set little value on their time. 
The salesman and saleswoman had been drilled into something 
like affability ; and, though it was undoubtedly a drawback havi 

to make out one’s own bills, to present them for veritication, an 

to tender payment through a wicket, yet there could be no mistake 
about the pecuniary saving. It was not only that one got satisfac- 
tory articles at a most moderate advance upon the wholesale cost, 
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but the habit of paying ready money encouraged the practice of 
frugality. There may be generous-minded and self-sacrificing 
persons who feel.a benevolent sympathy with the unlucky 
retail dealers; and there are people whose time is precious, or 
who are absolutely indifferent to their expenditure, who cannot 
endure the slightest inconvenience or delay; but it is certain 
that the custom of the Stores is extending with extraordinary 
rapidity. As the question of this competition is a very vital 
one with many anxious citizens whose incomes are ominously 
shrinking till they threaten to shrivel up altogether, it is freely 
ventilated in the columns of the Daily Telegraph. What chiefly 
strikes us in the very miscellaneous correspondence which fills the 
pages of our contemporary is the fond and absurd delusions to 
which so many of the retailers cling. We recognize a certain 
force in the argument that an expert who has been born 
and bred in his calling has many advantages as regards the 
quality of his goods, though sufficient salaries are pretty certain 
to provide capable managers and buyers. It is incontrover- 
tible, as we have remarked already, that it is more agreeable 
to give your orders without a system of checks, and to have your 
— promptly delivered at your door. [But it is idle to 

ope that a man who has but a few thousands to turn over, and 
who has to keep himself and a houseful of children on the pro- 
ceeds, can possibly compete both in cheapness and quality with a 
Company whose means are practically unlimited, and which gets 
enormous reductions from importers and wholesale houses by giv- 
ing extensive orders. And we fear that hope tells a flattering 
tale when it predicts the day of an inevitable reaction when 
experience will triumph over presumptuous ignorance, and the 
pa lie will come back to their senses and the tradesmen. The 

uilding of sumptuous new establishments with pillars and cornices 
of polished granite does not look by any means like approaching 
insolvency, more especially when this calculated outlay is contirmed 
by flourishing balance-sheets. 

We can hardly say that the movement is merely in its infancy ; 
but it is safe, at all events, to predict that it is far indeed 
from maturity. Tradesmen in all departments may lay their 
account with this, and they will do well to take their measures 
accordingly. Hitherto the grocers have been loudest in their com- 
plaints, and with most immediate reason. A pound of tea or of 
sugar carries no trade-brand upon it ; should it meet your approval 
you may send it to your friends, and they will never inquire the 
name of your grocer; while in buying such proprietary articles 
as pickles and sauces you obtain a reduction of thirty or 
forty per cent. at the Stores, with the manufacturers’ labels 
thrown in. With clocks and guns and coats and jewelry it is 
another matter. Those who turn out these articles must be more 
or less of artists, and even when fashionable makers charge ex- 
orbitantly for a name, there are many people who think they 
have value for the money. Many a man with more eash or 
credit than self-reliance would be ashamed to show himself 
at a battue with a weapon which had not been bought some- 
where in Bond Street or St. James’s; and in giving a present 
of jewels it is half the battle to show the imprint of some famous 
West-End firm on the casket. But even the great gunmakers and 
goldsmiths must begin to tind that this is a world of wild innova- 
tion, and that radicalism is getting rampant in the highest circles. 
When peers of strong common sense and frugal minds come to 
pride themselves on the good shooting and general excellence of 

lain and cheap country-made pieces; when peeresses and ladies of 
oe authority have learned that there are simple working 
jewellers whose taste may be safely trusted, should one be fortunate 
enough to light upon them—then people of less pretension, and even 
the lavish and vulgar nouveaux riches, may be trusted sooner or later 
to follow suit. The butchers, too, have assuredly reason to 
tremble, and still more those overbearing autocrats, the fish- 
mongers, whose monopoly makes them almost as detested as the 
farmers-general of old France. But, if there was one set of 
tradesfolk whom we should have believed to be comparatively safe, 
it was the fashionable tailors, and still more the fashionable milli- 
ners. Poor people must get their clothes as they can, and be thankful 
if they can anyhow make a decent appearance by London light. Most 
men past middle age get fairly philosophical in this matter, and 
when they marry or lose the personal advantages on which they 
prided themselves, they cease to be fastidious about the cut of their 
garments. Women who are oppressed beneath the burden of their 
household bills, or who have to do the best they can on a grudg- 
ingly given allowance, must, we presume, find milliners’ charges 
almost prohibitory, and do their dressmaking at home by them- 
selves or their servants. But every one knows that, if you aspire 
to take a place in society, you must pay studious atten- 
tion to costume, and have —_ perpetually in your hand. 
It is not merely that your personal appearance must be irreproach- 
able; that your coat must sit to the figure with the easy supple- 
ness of a kid glove, and your pantaloons fall in waving beauty 
lines on boots that mask or embellish the deticiencies of the feet. 
But you must be prepared on occasion to give the name of your 
tailor, and to launch out in a critical and comparative discussion 
of his capabilities. It is understood that there is nothing imperti- 
nent in a question on this interesting subject; it should even be 
received as a delicate compliment, though sometimes you may 
suspect a sarcasm. Andif a man deals with one of the cheap 
advertising tailors, or, on the other hand, at an establishment 
which is disreputably nameless, he is forced into a disagreeable 
dilemma. He must either tell a bare-faced lie or betray himself 


by losing his presence of mind; or else, if he avows the simple 
truth, he must be prepared to see his companions shrink 
from him. It takes some nerve for a promising aspirant 
in fashionable society when sitting in a smoking-room to- 
wards the small hours, even although men are most dis- 
<p at those times to be genially large-minded, to make a 
old avowal of this kind. As for the ladies, they have even less 
choice in the matter. If they attempt to do justice to their attrac- 
tions or to hold their own with their rivals, they must be lavish 
to recklessness in the way of expenditure and must frequent none 
but establishments of the loftiest pretensions. Unless they have 
an unimpeachable position to fall Sack upon, and are careless of 
considerations of personal vanity, they must place themselves in 
the hands of some eminent artist, and leave all thought of the 
bill to their husbands or fathers. The material of their dresses 
may be inexpensive enough; fashion occasionally plays strange 
pranks in that respect. But the maker manages to redress the 
balance in her own favour when it comes to the question of 
trimmings ; and, at all events, the talent of dazzling by simplicity 
is doubly entitled to the remuneration it demands. 

So the ordinary Co-operative Store could have no chance in 
competing for this high-soaring sort of custom, and the Worths 
of Paris and their brethren in London must hitherto have felt 
themselves tolerably secure. Theirs was a grand profession, in 
every sense of the term. They smoothed the way to social suc- 
cesses which might lead to splendid triumphs, matrimonial or 
political; and, knowing their own value better than anybody 
else, their charges were only limited by their consciences. More~- 
over, thanks to the quick changes of fashion, their orders were 
multiplied indefinitely. The brocades and velvets which used te 
be handed down as heirlooms, and which still survive in family 
wardrobes to be dragged forth and dusted for Christmas charades, 
had become relics of a primitive and prehistoric age. The more 
striking and conspicuous was a costume, the briefer was its ex- 
istence, so far at least as the original wearer was concerned; and 
American belles, when preparing for a campaign in New York ov 
Saratoga, laid in the most costly dresses by the gross, just 
as cadets sailing for India round the Cape used to buy their 
linen for the voyage. No wonder that fabulous fortunes were 
amassed. Yet it would almost seem that if soms daring specu- 
lator, confident in his own talents, had just bought the good- 
will of one of these brilliant businesses, he might possibly have 
good reason to repent it. Rivals are coming into the fieid who 
may perhaps run those monopolists hard. In the advertising 
columns of the papers we find a couple of prospectuses which 
must have sent a chill to the hearts of many prosperous and 
fashionable traders on the vanity of man and womankind. One 
prospectus advertises the Millinery and Dress Association, Limited ; 
another sets forth the pretensions of the Gentleman’s Dress and 
General Outtitting Association, Limited. We can hardly suppose 
that this simultaneous appearance is a bare coincidence, though 
the two concerns have distinct Boards of Directors and 
ditferent officers. But whether the movement be concerted 
or not, they appear to be going to work most astutely and 
judiciously to cut the ground from under the feet of their 
predecessors. In the tirst place, they address themselves to those 
trugal instincts which are likely perhaps to be most strongly 
predominant in the spendthriits who have been running deepest 
into embarrassment and debt. Of course, however, this economi- 
cal line would be simply suicidal were the Companies promoted 
by Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, or the prospectuses 
dated from the purlieus of the Stock Exchange. But the Asso- 
ciations have established their temporary headquarters in 
fashionable West-end thoroughfares. The Millinery Association is 
launched under the auspices of a long list of aristocratic lady 
patronesses, and on the oards of each Company we recognize more 
than one well-known name which should be a voucher for the con- 
sideration of the very best society. It seemsa grand chance for 
the public, and, with fairly good management, one does not see 
why the experiment should not have a triumphant success. Place 
to the ladies in the first instance. The start of their Association 
ought to be assured. For if the patronesses give it their own 
patronage, and make a whip among their numerous friends and 
connexions, any ordinary working staff will have its hands full 


from the first, and there may more probably be some hitch in the 
| execution of the orders. No one need be ashamed to mention 

the name of her dressmaker when she finds herself in such emi- 
| nently good company. It is possible even that the Association 
| may become the rage among wealthy strugglers for admission into 
| society; since, by being profusely generous of their custom, 
‘they may lay illustrious ladies under personal obligations. 
| After the first start, all will depend upon the style of the execution ; 
| but that need only be a question of money. For if funds flow in 
| freely, first-class talent may be as freely engaged. The Association 
| may make liberal protits and still find an ample margin to retrench 
/upon. So with the Gentleman’s Outfitting Company. And this 
not only offers to supply you with clothes, but to provide every- 
| thing that man can possibly need in the way of outtit for 
' the drawing-room or the moors, India, the colonies, or the hunting- 
field. You may buy a bell-tent or a tooth-brush, a dressing-case, 
a pair of rifles, or a box of cigars. Should the Association execute 
orders according to promise, it will soon be the “ correct thing” to 
drop in there; and, by way of securing the patronage of idle men 
who may be trusted to make purchases when they are listless and 
tempted, it offers them a commodious suite of rooms for writing, 
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smoking, lounging, and beautifying themselves. It seems to us | 
are at any rate being brought out witha | 
creditable preliminary expenditure of worldly wisdom, and, con- 
sidering the growing tendency to co-operation, there is no visible | 
reason why they should not be financial successes, 


THE FALL IN PRICES. 


Al the meeting of the Statistical Society on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Giffen read a paper on the recent fall of prices which | 
was characterized by the breadth of view and depth of research | 
that mark all his productions, and brings out very strikingly the | 
greatness of the depression of the markets, The first point to 
which he addressed himself was to give precision to the vague 
popular impression on the subject, by determining as nearly as 
may be the extent of the fall. For this purpose he made use of 
four distinct sets of statistics prepared by three different in- 
quirers. The first set was collected by Mr. Giffen himself. In 
1874, when the reaction from the preceding inflation first showed 
itself, he began a series of articles on the movement of prices, which 
he continued for several years, and as a basis for them he kept a 
record of the prices of certain leading wholesale commodities, re- 
presentative of the general trade of the country. From the tables 
thus compiled it appears that the fall between January 1873 and 
the present time ranges from Io to 66 per cent., and with three ex- 
ceptions the variation is as much as from 26 to 66 percent. The 
second set of statistics is by the author of the ‘ Commercial 
History and Review” published annually by the Zconomist. 
From this the average fall appears to be about 21 percent. The 
third set was drawn up by te Arthur Ellis, and published as a 
supplement to the Statist in June last. It stops short at the end 
of the first quarter of last year; but, so far as raw materials are 
concerned, it shows even then a decline of about 21 per cent., which 
has since proceeded much further. “Foods” were then dear, 
whereas there has since been established an extraordinary cheap- 
ness. The last set is again by Mr. Giffen himself, having been 
prepared for the Board of Trade. It deals only with the exports, 
and is brought down no later than 1877, but it confirms the 
general purport of the foregoing. The net result of the whole is 
that the fall in the past six years has been quite as great as the 
popular language implies ; that, on the average, it has not been less 
than 21 per cent.; that when allowance is made for the principle 
upon which the Economist table is drawn up, and comparison is 
instituted with the three other sets of figures, we have reason for 
concluding that the percentage is still higher, but that in any 
case the fall amounts to between a fifth and a fourth of the prices 
of January 1873. In other words, where a manufacturer obtained 
six years ago a pound for his goods, he now gets between fifteen and 
sixteen shillings. Itmust not be hastily inferred that this depreciation 
of four or five shillings in the pound is all pure loss to the pro- 
ducer. When he produces at a higher cost, and has to sell in a 
declining market, there is no question that he is a loser; and 
hence times of sinking prices are generally times of widespread 
embarrassment and numerous bankruptcies. But the present fall 
is not confined to any one class of commodities; it is universal, 
including wages. A decrease in the cost of production, therefore, 
accompanies the decrease in price. Besides, the sudden awakening 
of the manufacturer to the fact that he is not so rich as he thought 
himself leads him to discover and enforce a variety of economies 
which not seldom more than make up for the diminution in price. 
Continuous cheapening of commodities, then, is not necessarily 
disadvantageous to the producer, and may even result in benefit to 
him. To the consumer, of course, it is an unmixed good. 

Having determined approximately the extent of the fall, the 
next question to decide is whether it is greater than in previous 
and recent times of depression. The point is of importance, since, 
if resolved in the affirmative, it tends to show that there is a 

rmanent cause at work; and an aflirmative answer is suggested 

y Mr. Giffen’s and Mr. Ellis’s tables, though a negative by that 
of the ‘Commercial History and Review.” The latter shows 
that the range of prices was higher in 1865 than in 1873, 
and that the drop after the Overend failure was greater than 
at present; but that the level of price now reached is lower 
than that of ten years ago, and, in fact, nearer the range of 
prices that prevailed immediately before the gold discoveries 
in California and Australia than that of any intermediate period. 
On this latter point there is no doubt, but on the conflict as 
to whether the fall is more extreme, it is perhaps possible 
to reconcile all the authorities. As Mr. Giffen pointed out, the 
Economist table does not include the metals, and gives unusual 
weight to the textile trades. But in consequence of the American 
Civil War cotton ruled exceptionally high in 1865. The average 
of prices in that year is therefore made to appear much above what 
it would be if the metals were taken into account, and as a con- 
sequence the succeeding depression is probably exaggerated. 
However this may be, the fact at any rate is indisputable, that 
the present fall is very great, and that the level of prices now 
aed is nearer that of 1848-50 than has been known at 
any former time during the interval. This conclusion has a bear- 
ing on the gold question to which we shal! by and by refer. 

What are the causes of this state of things? Mr. Giffen 
enumerates four. The list might have been extended, but the 
object of his paper was not to trace all the circumstances which 
have combined to bring about the prevailing depression. It hada 


narrower and more limited purpose; and under the first head Mr. 
Giffen doubtless intended to group together all the causes which 
contributed to the crisis of 1873. Following his example, we 
may say that in the period of inflated trade a point was reached 
at which the supply of commodities outstripped the demand, and a 
decline of prices was the necessary ‘consequence. Persons who 
were deeply committed had to realize at any cost, and their forced 
sales depressed the market still more. The alarm grew, and men 
endeavoured to recoup themselves for losses in some directions by 
selling in markets where the downward movement had not set in. 
This action extended the fall until it became general. The failures 
of 1875 aggravated the situation. The repudiations by forei 
Governments diminished very greatly the incomes—that is, the 
purchasing power—of the middle classes. And the crisis of the 
past year gave anew impetus to the depreciation. Thus discredit 
and over-production stand foremost among the causes of the fall. 
Next to these is to be ranked the influence of three successive 
bad harvests. In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper doubt was expressed as to the correctness of 
this statement, or, at all events, as to the importance of the 
influence exercised by bad harvests at home. It was said that 
the home food supply does not amount to half the consump- 
tion; that a ten per cent. deficiency of the harvests at home, 
which is Mr. Caird’s calculation of the deficiency of the tbree 
years 1875-6-7, is only five per cent. of the consumption, and 
therefore has little practical consequence. But this objection 
misses Mr. Giffen’s real contention, which is that the embarrass- 
nent of the greatest of British industries—which agriculture un- 
questionably still is—continued for three years, exercises a pre- 
judicial etfect upon the whole trade of the country. A loss of ten 
per cent. must make away with the whole profits of the business, 
and the agriculturist therefore is driven to curtail his expenditure 
of every kind. His wife and daughters cannot have as many silk 
dresses or bonnets as usual. His sons, also, are kept short of 
money ; and he himself puts off till more prosperous times outlay 
which he knows to be desirable but cannot afford. Thus the 
demand of the rural districts for the goods produced in the towns 
declines, and prices necessarily fall. Under Free-trade we do not 
suffer as we once did from scarce bread; but even now good or 
bad harvests occasionally make a considerable difference to the 
consumer. The blockade of the Russian ports, coinciding with a 
bad yield at home, made wheat dear two years ago. And, if there 
happened to be a short harvest in America, a deficiency at home 
would be a serious matter. 

The tiird cause enumerated by Mr. Giffen is the gold scarcity 
caused by the demand for the metal by Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries for ccinage purposes, and by the United 
States for resumption. We have recently discussed this subject, 
and have little to add to what we then said. The point of 
view from which Mr. Giffen considered the matter is, however, 
somewhat different from that which we took in the article re- 
ferred to, and deserves to be carefully discriminated. Apart alto- 
gether from the question of a permanent appreciation of gold, it is 
plain that the metal may be made temporarily scarce and dear by 
exceptional and temporary demands, and this temporary scarcity 
may fora while depress prices. We quite agree with Mr. Giffen that 
the coinage operations in Germany and the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
and the American preparations for resumption, have had this effect. 
As we stated recently, the annual yield of gold is now under 
20,000,000/., while Germany has coined within the last eight 
years over 80,000,000]. The exact amount of recoinage is dis- 

uted. Some have put it as high as 30,000,000/., and others as 
ow as half that sum. Let us say that the new gold used up was 
60,000,000/, The United States have taken over 30,000,000. 
And Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Tolland have also taken 
a certain quantity. Mr, Giffen estimates the whole amount with- 
drawn somewhat higher than we lately did, or at 120,000,0001., 
being at the rate of 15,000,000/. annually for eight years. A 
million per annum one way or other does not, however, affect the 
argument. The conelusion is irresistible that the extraordinary 
demand for gold of late has not left enough for current exigences, 
and that the scarcity thus created has helped to lower prices. 

So far we have been dealing only with temporary and 
causes of a temporary and passing phenomenon. But Mr. Giffen 
intimates an opinion—or rather, perhaps, we ought to say an im- 
pression, for he shows the diffidence to be expected from so 
careful an investigator—that there is also going on a permanent 
fall of prices due to a permanent appreciation of gold. As we lately 
explained, the gold production of the world has fallen from nearly 
30 millions to under 20 millions per annum, and at the same 
time the consumption has permanently increased. Germany, the 
United States, the Scandinavian kingdoms, and France are now 
gold-using countries. That is to say, besides their excep- 
tional accumulation spoken of above, they have to keep w 
large gold currencies. The population and wealth of the old gold- 
using countries have likewise vastly increased, while their trade 
has augmented in a still greater ratio; and consequently they need 
a larger metallic circulation. There being thus a falling supply 
together with a greatly enhanced demand, the inference seems in- 
evitable that the article in question must become scarce. It was 
objected during the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper that various economies of the metal have been of late intro- 
duced or extended, but the assertion was contested by Mr. Giffen. 
The point thus raised is the most obscure and difficult of the 
whole controversy, aud we are not aware of any data by which it can 
besettled. In the meantime it is perfectly certain that, if the gold 
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production continues to decrease, there must be a permanent fall 
of prices, unless means are found of further economizing the use of 
the metal. But, while this is clear, we are by no means satistied 
that the scarcity of gold has yet reached the point at which, 
apart from the exceptional action of Germany and the United 
States, it would affect prices. The point is, however, hardly worth 
discussing when it has to be added that, unless new mines are 
discovered, or new means of largely economizing the metal are de- 
vised, the effect must very soon be experienced. This, strictly 
speaking, is all that Mr. Giffen positively asserts, and we do not 
see how any economist can dispute the position. 


A STUPID SPORT. 


EW things are more irritating than to see other people re- | 
joicing in what we feel to be a bore. Thus the very 

numerous satirical writers who have no taste for art, who think | 
sculpture low, and unconsciously agree with Dr. Jolinson in their | 
inability to see any meaning in a picture, are always violent in | 
their attac!:s on dilettanti. Persons who have a sense which their 
critic does not possess annoy him in a variety of ways. He thinks 
they pretend to be “ superior”; he thinks that because they are not 
even as he is they must be affected. We confess that we are, for 
the moment, in the position of the censor of modern society who 
has no taste for some forms of enjoyment. We do not see the fun 
of “long-distance walking.” Now long-distance walking, as the 
Times says, “ has become very popular in this country.” Persons 
who do not like it cannot but feel that they are outsiders. They | 
hear of the performances of Mr. O'Leary and Mr, Weston, and | 
the narrative leaves them cold. They are like the man who has 
no sense of colour, and who is asked to admire Titian, or Turner, 
or the works of Mr. Albert Moore. They have not even his naive 
consolation in the face of artistic enthusiasm. Fe can say and believe 
that his tormentors are effeminate humbugs. He knows he has the 
sturdy sense of the middle classes with him; he is strong in the 
sympathy of the multitudes of men, women, and children who 
like chromo-lithographs of sacred subjects. But the man who 
cannot for the life of him see the sport of watching an Irishman 
stagger round the Agricultural Hall, day and night, for a week at 
atime, has no such comfort. He cannot say, even to his own 
heart, that the sporting gents who read eagerly about the 
dreary exercises of O'Leary and Weston are affected. He knows 
in his conscience that they have a sense which all the world does 
not possess ; they can extract enjoyment from a spectacle which 
is either dreary or distressing. 

Long-distance walking was imported from the United States of 
America, where it seems to have come into existence about the time 
when negro slavery was abolished. Perhaps in viewing the agonies of 
a half-dead man staggering along a track to the music of a band, 
and much to the anxiety of a doctor, the public found some comper- 
sation for the loss of the privilege of thrashing its own nigger. Or, 
again, as prize-fighting decayed, long-distance walking may naturally 
have taken its place. Two men who have walked four hundred miles 
in a week are almost as agreeable to look upon as two men who 
have been pounding each other’s faces for three hours with their 
fists. In the latter case, to be sure, there is the fierce delight of 
battle, which every one can enjoy if he hardens his heart. Long 
walking, on the other hand, is scarcely more diverting than the 
slower tortures of the Inquisition, which only began to afford the 
spectator entertainment after the victim had suffered for some 
considerable time. As long as a long-distance walker is tolerably 
fresh, and going within himself, there is little excitement in 
watching him. It is about the fifth day that sleeplessness and 
fatigue tell on him, and the sport begins. He limps along, 
suffering torments from a festering heel. His brain is bemused 
with exceeding toil; and, as he staggers mechanically round, it is 
said that curious visions beguile him. He does not see the crowd, 
which stares, smokes, and drinks. He does not hear the music, 
which mixes in a dream of his past life. He thinks that he is 
working in some country place that he knew long ago before he 
was a long-distance walker, and a mirage floats before him, like 
that which cheats wanderers in the desert. When his hour is 
up, he staggers into his bedroom, and there, let us hope, has the 
op fortune to become quite senseless and indifferent. As the last 

y of the competition approaches the softer-hearted lookers-on 
wish to have some of the walkers removed ; but their backers will 
not permit this. Men are compelled to subject themselves to this 
voluntary torture, which equals those to which Red Indian braves 


— themselves, 
he Americans have contrived to add a new interest to long- 
distance walking by encouraging women to appear onthe track. A 
Madame Anderson has for some time been pleasing the public of New 
York by exhibiting the double prowess of the old athletes. Milo, as 
we know, could not only knock down an ox with his fist, put eat it 
after he had knocked it down. A2gon, too, the boxer in Theocritus, 
devoured —— to hisown share. Madame Anderson’s feats of 
eating and walking are recounted at great length in the New York 
pers. She has eggs and port, and port and chowder, and kid- 
neys with a little drop of Bourbon whisky, and more eggs, and 
tripe,and so forth, every half-hour. A statistical inquirer has reckoned 
that she “ partakes of refreshment” about sixty times in the course 
of the day. Meanwhile a friend, known to the American press as 
“the festive Harry,” walks beside her, encouraging her to re- 


peated exertions. As this worthy woman walks all night as well 


as all day, the public have invented a kind of myth to account for 
her prowess. No one woman, they say, could stumble on for so 
many miles, or dispose of so many meals. Therefre there must 
be two women in the affair, one of whom comes forth, like the 
moon, during the watches of the night, while the other rejoices to 
walk her course in the garish day. Madame Anderson has done her 
best to demolish this myth by singing and speaking to her friendly 
observers. The voice is the same by day and night, and it is con- 
soling to learn that Madame Anderson has any voice left, especially 
as, when not a professional walker, she is a professional singer. 

Some writers have objected that long-distance walking, though 
it gains a sort of utilitarian respectability by adding to the gr atest 
happiness of the greatest number, is of no practical use. Though it 
isa noble thing to walk across Africa, or round the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, it is icss worthy to totter round the Agricultural Hall. It 
is observed that neither Mr, Eyre nor Mr. Cameron in his 
pedestrian explorations was accompanied by “ the festive Harry” 
or by a brass band. When these gallant travellers were tired 
they could not relieve themselves by pushing a roller (as the pro- 
fessional walkers do), nor were they presented with bouquets of 
flowers, which is the graceful and stimulating custom in America. 
Again, they got no port, chowder, beaten-up eggs, beefsteak, tripe, 
nor any other luxuries. They were often glad to dine on the inside 
of a camel's foot, which is about as savoury and nourishing as the 
sole of a lawn-tennis shoe. The sun, the rain, the wind beat on 
them ; in fact, they walked for a worthy object, under natural 
conditions, while the O’Learys and Madame Andersons walk for 
money, under artificial conditions. 

It is to meet and triumph over these objections, we presume, 
that Weston has started on a long walk in the open air. The 
papers report the matter at such length that we presume it is 
highly important. We still miss the details given so freely by the 
American press. We do not know what Weston had for dinner 
before he “ set himself,” as the Times says, “ to a task which has 
all the charm of novelty.” This charming task is to walk two 
thousand miles in eight hundred and {fifty-six hours, and 
to deliver fifty lectures on walking, in the towns by the way. 
Three judges accompany Weston in an omnibus, and see 
that he takes no cross cuts, and that his lectures are up to the 
mark. The lecturer started at midnight on Friday last, and was 
lost in the darkness in the neighbourhvod of Greenwich. When 
he got to Canterbury he had some beef tea, and he lectured at 
Folkestone to an enthusiastic audience. At Hastings there was 
“little cheering, but great curiosity.” In the small villages “ the 
one sentiment is unmitigated astonishment,” with which we 
respectfully sympathize. “The majority of the spectators come 
to their cottage doors, and stand with their mouths open till he 
has passed by.” After all, then, people who do not see the fun 
of long walking have the rural vote on their side. It appears that 
at a later stage, at Winchester, the populace took offence «t 
Weston’s wishing to avoid them on account of fatigue, and in- 
stead of plaudits greeted him with stones. 

Weston, who is no doubt a powerful man, with great force 
of endurance, is still pretty fresh, and therefore the newspaper 
reports are uninteresting. The time to read them, or to ge 
by excursion train to see the walker, will be at the end 
of his filth week. Then, if ever, he will be nearly dead of ex- 
haustion. Then the match will grow exciting. Time, against whom 
Weston walks and talks, will begin to creep up close to the 
athlete and will give him many an hour of agony. These hours 
will be the topic of elaborate descriptive reports. We shall see, 
in fancy, Weston limp and reel; we shall hear him gasp; we shall 
perhaps witness more than one moment of interesting collapse. The 
American's condition will be not mere enviable than that of the 
Benician youth in the last round with Sayers. There will be no 
breaking the ring; the solitary combatant will have to continue 
his struggle against unwearying Time and Space that are never dis- 
tressed. The last lectures will be very gratifying, especially as we 
learn that O’Leary in his last long walking match entirely lost his 
voice. O'Leary, to be sure, had not wagered that he would 
lecture, so the loss of his voice was of less importance. 

It is possible, of course, that Weston may accomplish his task 
without difficulty. He is certainly a fine specimen of strength and 
“pluck,” and he is allowed to rest on Sundays. He may come in 
as fresh as the rower in Gautier’s story, who outstripped the galley 
of Cleopatra withcut showing one bead of sweat on his marble 
brow. If the walker has that measure of success, one good result 
will follow. Long-distance walking will lose some of its popu- 
larity. People are only excited by the closeness of the struggle 
between Time and men’s power of breathing and moving. It is the 
agony of the last efforts that interests the sporting public. Perha 
it may be said that the spectators are editied by an example 
of fortitude. The fast shopboy, the photographer’s young man, 
the sporting apothecary will try, in their humble way, to rival the 
courage of the long-distance walker. This may beso. The same 
excuse has been made for cock-fighting, which certainly appears 
to us a much more generous and exhilarating sport than long-dis- 
tance walking. Providence, as one of George Eliot’s parsons 
remarks, has provided cocks with spurs, and with the instinctive 
love of combat, and it may be a pity to balk them. Providence, 
happily, has not gifted women with Madame Anderson's powers of 
eating and drinking, nor with an instinctive love of w: round 
halls by day and night. The taste for long-distance walking is 
an acquired one; and we shall all have to acquire it, or else to 
suffer daily from long, unreadable reports of deeds and sufferings 
in which we can take no interest, Really if newspapers must 
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have epee og at a season when there is no sport, they would | «ig decidedly widening the area of its sway in the domain of 


do better to fall back on a game of skill, like skittles. Why have 
we no champion skittleist, and no “ international matches”? Any- 
thing would be better than long walking matches. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. GRANT DUFF’S MISCELLANIES.* 


R. GRANT DUFF has proved himself by speech and writing 
to be the best-informed public man in England since the 
death of Sir George Lewis. Though he makes no pretension to the 
character of a profound scholar, he is familiar with the literature 
of Greece, Rome, England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
He has travelled through nearly all parts of the civilized or semi- 
civilized world, and he is personally acquainted with all the eminent 
men of Europe. He is himself a botanist, and he has sufficient scien- 
tific knowledge to enable him to profit by the society of geologists, 
chemists, and physiologists ; and, in spite of vast and varied attain- 
ments which might seem to require the exclusive labour of a life- 
time, he has long been one of the most active members of the 
House of Commons, and for several years he held an important 
office. Of political subjects as they successively become prominent 
he generally knows too much to be a mere partisan; but, as the 
Admirable Crichton used to challenge all comers either to fence or 
to dispute on the Aristotelian philosophy, Mr. Grant Duff possesses 
the pugnacious instincts and aptitudes of a Parliamentary com- 
batant. A certain intellectual tendency to intolerance supplies 
the place of ignorant prejudice by giving point to sarcasm and 
supplying due acrimony to invective. Encyclopedic learning 
perhaps multiplies points of hostile contact by providing an ex- 
tended field for the association and collision of ideas. In a bio- 
graphy of the Spanish orator Castelar, Mr. Grant Duff takes occa- 
sion to draw a parallel between a notorious ringleader of the 
Parisian Communists and Lord Beaconsfield, who has never 
murdered any hostages. The habitual laxity of the least accu- 
rate of statesmen is naturally distasteful to an omniscient 
adversary. Although Mr. Grant Duff never violates the laws of 
mage discipline, he must sometimes have found his loyalty strained 
yy obedience to a leader who, when he was Prime Minister, 
expressed in the House of Commons a doubt whether the German 
Emperor had ceased to be King of Prussia. Mr. Grant Duff 
understands better than Goldsmith the conditions of English 
public life. The philosophic orator 
Who, fraught with all learning, kept straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote, 
knew that a vote which might perhaps shake a Ministry was a 
more valuable commodity than the barren admiration of scholars. 
It is satisfactory to find that profound study leads to the same 
preference of practical results to theories which ordinary English- 
men learn almost unconsciously by tradition. If Mr. Grant Duff's 
opinions seem, from some passages in this volume, to incline to 
republicanism, he habitually prefers moderation and compromise 
to more summary political methods. For implicit confidence in the 
wisdom of the dominant multitude he substitutes a consoling belief 
in the supposed indisposition of voters to meddle with matters 
which they do not understand. “It is wholly impossible,” he said 
in 1874, “ that the average elector could interfere in the details of 
either foreign or Indian questions, if he wished to do so.” In 
1876 the average elector, at the instigation of Mr. Gladstone, 
interfered in the details of the Turkish question so effectually as 
to cause, or to facilitate, the Russian invasion. In 1879 Mr. 
Grant Duff's political friends are, with fair prospect of success, ap- 
pealing to the average elector to reverse in all details the Indian 
policy of the Government and of both Houses of Parliament. The 
fleas, to use Mr. Grant Duff's happy illustration, did not pull 
Curran out of bed, because they were not unanimous. Unfortu- 
nately human fleas have a tendency to become unanimous. The 
—- apology for popular suffrage is part of an answer to Mr. 
reg’s well-known “ Prophecy of Cassandra.” Both the pessimist 
and the optimist can urge plausible reasons for their opposite 
anticipations. It is pleasanter to hope than to fear, especially 
when it is too late to escape from the current which may or may 
not end in a cataract. Mr. Grant Duff ingeniously undertakes to 
reassure English alarmists by placing a Cassandra-like forecast of 
evil in the mouth of an imaginary Russian, One of the discourag- 
ing propositions advanced by the Russian patriot is that the dream 
of encroachment on the European dominions of Turkey is entirely 
baseless. ‘The time is passed in which Russia might well have 
appeared a Heaven-sent deliverer to Greeks, Bulgarians, Rou- 
manians, and Servians alike.” The controversy with Mr. Greg 
ended immediately before Russia stimulated an insurrection in 
Bulgaria and a war in Servia, and led Roumania into a wholly un- 
provoked invasion of Turkey. Much candour is shown in the 
republication of sagacious prophecies which have no defect except 
that they have been falsified by results. In no part of his oly 
to Mr. Greg is Mr. Grant Duff so deeply in earnest as in his con- 
tention that “the religious sentiment itself, as seen in the highest 
forms of Christian life and tice,” is neither impaired nor en- 
dangered by the modern progress of thought. “ Religion,” he says, 
* Miscellanies, Political and Literary. Mountst 
Duff, M.P. Maemillan, 1878. 


human conduct.” As a proof of the safety of Christianity, Mr. 


Grant Duff quotes with approval the dying language of Strauss, 
and he the “bungling sophists” who 
“yelp at our modern masters of those who know, our Darwins, 
Huxleys, and Tyndalls.” It is difficult to understand how he 
differs from those who, without criticizing the conclusions of the 
Strausses or the rest, merely suggest that the transition to 
their opinions from dogmatic belief may perhaps produce social 
disturbance and political danger. No superstition is more baseless 
than the delusion that religion can survive dogma. It is but an 


idle misuse of speech to give the name of religion to something 
Ise 


One of the most ambitious essays in the present collection begs 
the question to which it relates in its title of “ A Plea for a Ra- 
tional Education.” Of the two absolutely irreconcilable theories 
of education, Mr. Grant Duff is the uncompromising advocate 
of accumulated knowledge as compared with cultivation of the 
faculty of learning. Partisans of the conflicting doctrines assume 
with more or less truth that their respective methods indirectly 

roduce the same results which are immediately promoted 
vy their adversaries. Mr. Grant Duff holds that multifarious in- 
struction affords the best training for the intellect; while the 
supporters of severer studies, and especially of education by means 
of Latin and Greek, maintain that their pupils will easily outstrip, 
in the acquisition of any knowledge which they may need in after 
life, competitors less scientifically trained. To classical education 
inits ordinary meaning Mr. Grant Duff has a singular antipathy. 
He even recommends the study of Homer and of Thucydides in 
good translations as a substitute for the original texts. It must 
be admitted that he is uniformly consistent. ‘I utterly abhor,” 
he says, “ that doctrine and position that difficulty is a good in 
itself.” He would nevertheless tolerate the Greek of modern 
Athens, because it may possibly be useful to travellers or diplo- 
matists. That it bears the same relation to pure Greek which the 
jargon of Hans Breitmann bears to the English Version of the 
Bible is an accident which Mr. Grant Duff would for purposes of 
education disregard. To one test which he ——— his adver- 
saries would not object. He thinks that “ a well brought up girl of 
eighteen in an English house is generally, I should say, better 
educated than her brother who has mn at one of our 
great schools, and who is just going up to Oxford.” The girl 
would not agree with Mr. Grant Duff. Part, though not the 
whole, of her deference to her brother is founded on the con- 
sciousness that while he perhaps knows even less than herself, 
he knows it incomparably better. A generation of boys brought 
up, as Mr. Grant Dutf proposes, on a diet of “ cribs” and cheap 
manuals will perhaps have to establish their supremacy in the 
younger domestic circle by other methods. Mr. Grant Duff 
cherishes all the hatred which might be expected for the exercises 
which are known at schools as “ composition.” He would have 
been shocked at the declaration of an eminent head-master to the 
gratified father of one of his best pupils, that “the boy has that 
love of perfection for its own sake which is only to be acquired by 
the composition of Latin verses.” To the objection that Latin 
verses are not very useful in after life, the experienced teacher 
would perhaps have replied that in after life the same faculties 
would be otherwise employed. Lord Wellesley wrote good Latin 
verses at Eton, but when he was in India he occupied himself not 
in writing Latin verses but in conquering kingdoms. Mr. Grant 
Dutf is entirely mistaken in thinking that the system which he 
stigmatizes as old “trained those with whom it succeeded chiefly 
to be accurate in nonsense.” The laws of language, including to 
a great extent the laws of thought, as illustrated by Thucydides, 
Sophocles, or Plato, are much the reverse of nonsense. If Mr. 
Grant Dutf had not learned Latin and Greek when he was a boy, he 
would probably still have been a prodigy of knowledge; but for 
ordinary students an accumulation of miscellaneous ‘‘ cram” is 
almost wholly worthless. An exception may be made in favour 
of learning to speak French, or at least to pronounce it. The 
knack is more difficult to acquire in maturity than the 
arts of riding, swimming, or dancing, which ought for similar 
reasons to be taught as early as possible. Volumes have 
been written on both sides of the controversy, and the series 
will be indefinitely continued. Mr. Grant Dutf cannot be 
summarily confuted ; but it is the duty of those who think that 
he is fundamentally in the wrong to protest against the san«tion 
given on his high authority to one of the most p.ausible and 
popular of errors. 

r. Grant Dutf has selected a less hackneyed topic in an elabo- 
rate account of the life and writings of Emilio Castelar. Unfortu- 
nately few Englishmen habitually read Spanish, and there is pro- 
bably only one who has had the industry to make himself 
acquainted with the writings of the most voluminous of authors. 
Among many other accomplishments Mr. Grant Duif possesses the 
gift of accurate and idiomatic translation. His quotations frum the 
speeches confirm the general impression that Castelar is a great 
orator, and his numerous extracts from publications otherwise 
unknown illustrate his own patient industry. Mr. Grant Duif will 
scarcely impress upon his readers his own opinion that his 
hero, though “a democrat of the democrats, the mortal enemy of 

ings, aristocracies, and priests,” is nevertheless “ extremely unlike 
most of the distinguished republicans of whom they have heard ; 
so unlike as almost to mark the end of an old and the commence- 
ment of a new era.” A declaimer about “ the immaculate banner 
of William Tell and of Washington” strongly resembles the 
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numerous rhetoricians who since the days of the Gironde and the 
Mountain have served the cause of liberty by jumbling up fabulous 
legends with the prose of history. “Senor Castelar will wait long 
and patiently; he will rely only upon the written and spoken 
wad; but Delenda est Carthago is his message to all that is not 
republican.” The monarchical Carthage will be glad to learn 
that since the ignominious collapse of his early agitation Seiior 
Castelar will be content to talk, instead of promoting popular in- 
surrections and military conspiracies. In one of his early works, 
called the Formula of Progress, Senor Castelar drew up a string of 
twenty so-called ideas, which might as well have been ten in num- 
ber, or fifty, or a hundred. The fifth in order is universal suffrage, 
which supersedes all the rest. The arr ge | of numbers, once 

f it overrules the 
other nineteen ideas, some of which are not irrational, the cham- 
pions of free trade, of direct taxation, or of liberty of the press or 
person, have only the choice of submission or rebellion. The 
simultaneous consecration of personal despotism and of the rights 
of man would be equally consistent and equally secure. It matters 
little or nothing whether Mr. Gladstone and Seior Castelar would 
in their respective countries tolerate or reject an ornamental sove- 
reign as an appendage to universal suffrage. The experiment which 
has been frequently tried in Spain with comparative impunity 
might prove fatal to a higher organization. When Senor Castelar 
was for a few months at the head of affairs in Spain, he had the 
good sense to suspend the operation of universal suffrage, by dis- 
pensing with the services of the Cortes. On the reassembling of 
the Legislature universal suifrage revenged itself by dismissing 
Seiior Castelar ; and a day or two afterwards the Cortes them- 
selves were, amid universal satisfaction and in defiance of universal 
suffrage, turned out of doors by a judicious military commander. Mr. 
Grant Duff's list of Castelar’s literary productions suggests a feeling 
ofsurprise that he should have found time tosucceed asademagogue, 
and to fail, in spite of laudable inconsistency, as a ruler. One of his 
later works is described by his eulogist asa pamphlet of five thou- 
sand pages; and, from the specimens which are given, his other 
writings appear to be equally diffuse, declamatory, aud tedious. 
His master and model, both in literature and in politics, was 
Mazzini, and modern Spanish is as florid and as verbose as modern 
Italian. One composition has been too much for Mr. Grant Duff 
himself. “I have only read snatches of La Redencion del Esclavo, 
a prose drama; and, if I had, my readers would hardly thank me 
for dwelling much upon it when I tell them that it isin four 
volumes and that the Almighty, the Angels, Adam, Eve, Brahma, 
Siva, Jupiter, Antony, Cleopatra, Spartacus, Hermes, Asoka, 
Nala, Damayanti, Saul, Samuel, and Jephthah are only a few of 
the interlocutors.” There are also novels to form additional proofs 
of an inexhaustible and inflated gurrulity which is only redeemed 
by its combination with a great and undoubted gift of oral 
eloquence. If it is almost incredible that so great an abundance 
of verbiage should be compatible with wisdom, Seiior Castelar 
has shown that he has both honesty and practical vigour. Having 
done his best to render government impossible in Spain, he finally, 
in concert with other Federal Republicans, succeeded in dis- 
gusting King Amadeo with tke throne which he had shortly 
before been solicited to accept. On the abdication of the King, 
the minority of the Cortes, of whom Castelar was a leader, 
proclaimed a Republic; and a new election, in which ac- 
cording to Spanish custom only the dominant faction took 
part, returned a Republican Assembly. By previous in- 
trigues the demagogues had effectually demoralized the army, 
and the establishment of a Republic was consequently accompanied 
by a Carlist war in the North and an ultra~Republican rebellion 
instituted on the purest principles of Federalism at Carthagena. 
-After the overthrow of two or three Ministers, each more dishonest 
and more incapable than the other, Castelar, on assuming office, 


had the courage to repudiate all the principles to which his life of _ 


empty talk had been devoted. Having made himself dictator, he 
did his best to restore the discipline of the army, and if he had 
remained in power he would perhaps have suppressed the rebellion 
at Carthagena. Since that time he has never rela into the 
heresy of the Federal Republic, which is the Spanish equivalent of 
the French Commune. His eloquence and his personal integrity 
command respect from a hostile majority in the Cortes; and, as he 
is still in the prime of life, he may perhaps compensate by future 
service to his country for the mischief which he caused when he 
was the loudest of the blatant herd of “ intransigent” Republicans. 
Mr. Grant Dutt, admiring Castelar’s early career, is naturally not 
less sanguine in his auticipations of his future triumphs. It may 
almost be thought strange that a politician and man of letters who 
is as remarkable for minute accuracy as for universality of acquire- 
ment should cordially sympathize with the most wordy and 
superficial of cosmopolitan theorists. 


OLD PARIS,* 


utility of books of thiskindis, we suppose, to familiarize people 
e characteristics of his- | 


with the names and with some of 
torical personages when they have not time or inclination to study 
them in history itself. If the reader stops short there, he will have 
gained something, but something of doubtful value ; for the effort 
to make the book always amusing effectually prevents the writer 


* Old Paris; its Court and Literary Salons. By Catherine Charlotte, 
Lady Jackson. 2 vols. London: Ric’ Bentley & Son. 1878. 


from going much beneath the surface, and history so treated re 
sembles a superficial kind of genre painting in which costume 
is the main thing, and a visible peculiarity of little or no 
importance attracts attention at once, while those characteristics 
which are not visible are passed over as unsuited to the purposes 
of art. To say that Lady Jackson’s book is superficial does 
not necessarily imply censure, for we suppose she intended it 
to be superficial, and purposely treated her materials in such 
@ manner as to render them acceptable to a novel-reading 

ublic. The way in which a book of this kind may be concocted 
is familiar to all who understand the art of book-making. You 
read or skim a quantity of memoirs, you even dip a little into the 
pages of the graver historians, and then, after taking notes, you set 
to work with facile pen to tell the story over again as your readers 
may have the patience to receive it; in other words, you eliminate 
| as much as possible everything that might require an effort in the 
reader, and try to make him pass a pleasant and an idle hour. The 
result in the present instance is more than seven hundred pages of 
downright gossip, which is not the less gossip because the people 
| who furnish the subjects of it are all dead and buried long ago. 

It seems a pity that, as Lady Jackson has selected French his- 
tory as the field of her literary enterprise, she should not have 
fully realized the desirableness of an acquaintance with the French 
language. The book is “dedicated to Mrs. M. Franks, by her 
affectionate friend, Catherine Charlotte Jackson ; in remembrance 
of a pleasant rencontre, some years ago, in the gay city of Paris”; 
and the reader is hereby informed that Lady Jackson has been in 
Paris, and has learned French enough to spoil her English, for she 
uses “rencontre” instead of meeting, which an unsophisticated 
Englishwoman might have been satistied with. Unfortunately, a 
single word does not constitute a language, and Lady Jackson has 
a perilous habit of introducing French in such a manner as to 
betray her ignorance repeatedly. A sound French scholar always 
| puts his accents right, for the simple reason that, even if his 
memory failed him, his ear, from the mere habit of correct pro- 
nunciation, would tell him what accent to use or not to use. 
Lady Jackson rises superior to these matters of detail, and gives 
us due notice what to expect so early as the fifth page of the first 
volume :— 

The ladies of a literary bent composed “ dévises d’amour,” as posies for 
rings and other jewels, or, when ambitious of higher flights, wrote licen- 
tious verses and tales after the manner of those of Marguérite de Valois, 
the King’s sister. 

We suppose it must be a morbid anxiety not to omit an accent 
which makes English people, especially ladies, so ready to put them 
where they do not exist, but really Lady Jackson ought to know 
two such familiar words as devise and Marguerite. Nor is this only 
a momentary oversight. She goes on adorming Marguerite with au 
acute accent all through her two volumes. And these are not the 
only instances. She turns menace into ménace in page 21. What 
is still worse, Lady Jackson cannot even quote or copy. She 
makes Boileau talk of “ caractéres bien suivés,” as if Boileau ever 
wrote such school-girl French as that; and she says we are told 
of Madeleine de Scudéry, “ qu'elle possédait toutes les charmes, 
sauf celle de la beauté physique.” On page 162 (Vol. I.) she says, 
“ Voiture and young Pisani often amused themselves by guessing 
who and what the people were who occasionally passed the Hotel. 
A grave-looking personage in a coach was guessed one day by 
Voiture to be ‘ un homme de la robe,” The expression is possible, 
but the usual form, ux homme de robe, is more probable. The 
proof that Lady Jackson does not always quote Voiture correctly 
will be found in the third line of the following impromptu :— 

Je pensais si le cardinal— 

J’entends celui de la Valette— 

Pouvais voir Véclat sans égal 

Dans lequel maintenant vous étes ; 
and again, in the following bit of prose, also from Voiture:— 

Je découvris des pays que je n’avais jamais vu et des mers que je n'avoit 
point imaginées. 

Most of our readers will remember the incomparably proud motto 
of the Rohans :— 


Roi ne puis, 
Prince ne daigne, 
Rohan suis. 
| Lady Jackson spoils this grand laconic demise by introducing four 
improvements of her own. She puts a pronoun into each line and 
‘ alters prince to duke. This is her version:— 

Roi, je ne puis, 

Duce, je ne daigne, 

Rohan je suis. 
Tne wonder is that Lady Jackson, whose book abounds in errors, 
should have had just sufficient consciousness of them to put two 
short tables of errata at the beginning of each volume. For 
example, she has discovered between the printing and the binding 
of her book that the plural of chef-@auvre is not chef-d'euvres 
(as she has given it all along), but chefs-d’euvre, and she is good 
enough to give us the benefit of this discovery. She also confesses 
that ya should not be written d y a. We take note of these 
signs of amendment ; but complain of the unmerited ill-usage of 
poor Ste. Geneviéve. Lady Jackson, having already inflicted one 
| accent too many on this unoffending saint, thinks to mend matters 

in her table of errata by adding yet another. Why not complete 
the improvement by accenting the final e as well? Généviéve is 

very near perfection ; Généviévé would fully attain it. 
he reader is not to infer from Lady Jackson's wonderful French 
; that she has not been able to get together a rich medley of mate- 
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rials, Her volumes remind us of the Scotchman’s apology for the | when Henri IV. had been to visit Angélique Paulet, that young 


haggis, a dish which at first sight is seldom very attractive to 
Southern taste. He said that whatever might be said against it, 
“ there was a deal o’ fine confused feedin’ aboot it.” So itis with 
Lady Jackson’s book, and we acknowledge with alacrity that she 
has quite mastered the art, more difficult than some critics may 
imagine, of patching a vast quantity of materials together without 
showing the joints. Her style is light and readable, though it 
would be infinitely improved by the omission of French phrases, 
and if she is not a profound social critic, she does not often 
attempt what is far beyond the limits of her powers. The effect 
of literature of this kind on the public, so far as it may succeed in 
substituting itself for thoughtful history, will to en- 
courage the English habit of seeing only the light and trifling 
side of French affairs. The note is struck in the dedication itself, 
where Lady Jackson calls Paris “the gay city.” Yes; no doubt 
it is the gay city for foreigners or French provincials who go to 
amuse themselves there, and the general aspect of the place is 
cheerful and enlivening; but for those who have to earn their 
living in Paris, and they are the large majority, life is just as 
serious @ business there as it is in London. This is what foreigners, 
bent on amusing themselves, never seem to understand. The real 
difference between Paris and London is that Paris lays itself out to 
please and amuse visitors, whereas London is arranged for the 
convenience of its own inhabitants, and does not apparently very 
much care for the pleasures and comforts of people who do not 
belong to it. The first impression of London is generally dis- 
agreeable ; the first impression of Paris is (especially since the im- 
provements) generally delightful. After knowing both cities inti- 
nately for twenty years, and the seriously occupied inhabitants of 
both, we are likely to arrive at the conclusion that most lives are 
serious and that some are frivolous in both capitals. 

Lady Jackson’s book begins with the 14th of May, 1610, and she 
characteristically opens with a State pageant. The style of treat- 
ment adopted throughout the work, which has the merit of a 
perfect unity of style and manner, will be at once understood from 
the opening. The experienced reader will see that Lady Jackson 
strikes her first note boldly and without hesitation, and that she 
throws herself at once into the intended measure. She goes 
rattling on in the same style to the end of her seven hundred and 
fifty pages, always treating the materials of history as lightly as it 
is possible to treat them. 

It was the 14th of May, 1610. Workmen to the number of eight 
hundred, or more, were employed in decorating the old city of Paris for 
a grand state pageant, arranged to take place on the 16th. Marie de 
Médicis, the second wife of Henry IV., was then to make her public entry 
into the capital as the newly-crowned Queen of France. Her coronation, 
so long earnestly desired, so long delayed, she had prevailed on the King, 
after ten years of scolding and coaxing, threatening and entreating, to 
consent to. The cherished wish of her heart was obtained, and she had 
been crowned with the utmost pomp and solemnity, on the previous day, 
at St. Denis, by Cardinal Joyeuse. 

Little or no sympathy or affection existed between Marie de Médicis and 
her husband. His mistresses—less by their beauty than by gaiety and 
good-humour—held an influence over him which probably she herself 
might have acquired could she have curbed her violent temper. But not 
only did she rave, and rage, and assail him with angry words, it was even 
sometimes necessary to restrain her from the free use of her hands. And 
her blows were far trom —e light ones, for, as Henry once justly said, 
she was “terribly robust.” From time to time whispers had reached her 
of the King’s intention to seek a divorce, on the ground that a promise of 
marriage given in years gone by to the Marquise de Verneuil invalidated 
any subsequent union contracted by him. Henry had not a very scrupulous 
conscience, but these whispered reports originated solely with the in- 
triguing Marquise. He entertained, at least, a kindly feeling towards 
Marie, notwithstanding her attacks upon him, and publicly paid her the 
respect due to the mother of the daughter of France. 

But her brow had cleared since it had been graced by a crown. She was 
radiant with delight ; for she had achieved a real triumph—one especially 
gratifying to the feelings of a woman of her violent and vindictive 
character—the Marquise de Verneuil, the King’s mistress, and the Prin- 
cess Marguérite de France, his divorced wife, having both been compelled 
to witness that triumph, and even to enhance it, by joining the train of 
ladies appointed by Henry to form her cortéyge. Her «ark Italian eyes, 
which so often flashed with angry indignation on her faithless spouse, were 
then lighted up with a gleam of proud satisfaction that but few had ob- 
served in them before—Henry, never. 

The King had taken no part in the ceremony; he was present merely as 
as r. But when the royal procession up the nave of the old 
cathedral, preceded by archbishops and bishops in their richest vestments ; 
the Queen, surrounded by the noblest and fairest ladies of her Court, and 
arrayed in splendid robes and sparkling gems that well became her florid 
complexion and portly figure (she was in her thirty-seventh year), and 
wearing with dignity the royal mantle—which, heavily embroidered in 
fleurs-de-lis of gold and pearls, was borne by pages of honour—Henry, 
turning towards his Minister and friend De Sully. exclaimed, in an animated 
tone, “ Ventre Saint Gris !—Qu’elle est belle!” 

There really is a great deal of go in this style of narration, as 
the reader perceives ; and we are of opinion that no writer of the 
male sex could keep up the pace without flagging, as Lady Jack- 
son does. Another quality in which she easily distances all pos- 
sible masculine rivalry is in the attention she gives to the details 
of dress. Whenever little facts about costume are attainable she 
gives them with that minute interest which astonishes us in ladies 
who observe their living rivals. For some time we vaguely thought 
that Lady Jackson reminded us of some other writer, and at last 
we remembered our old friend the writer of theCourt Circular. We 
are told that Marie de Médicis appeared on the 15th of May in the 
flowing black robes of a royal widow with a veil of gauze taffetas 
reaching to her feet, and a full-plaited ruche of white gauze en- 
circling her throat, the ends fastening in front like a scarf, with 
bows of black riband. The little king Louis XIII. wore a violet 
velvet dress and a plumed hat of the same colour. The day before, 


| 


lady wore a morning dress of blue silk. Part of her hair, which 
was of a deep golden colour, was twisted with a string of B rag 
and a blue riband, and part fell in long curls on her shoulders. 
The dress was made high, but open at the samp 9 ar apn’ a 
necklace of diamonds set in gold, with a border of black enamel. 


, Her sleeves were looped back with blue ribands, and her bracelets 


| were of the same pattern as the necklace. 


Lady Jackson consistently devotes almost as much attention to 
upholstery as to dress. She is careful to describe interiors when 
she has authentic materials. Here, for example, is an interesting 
description of the salon bleu at the Hotel de Rambouillet :— 


The marquise is said to have been the first to innovate on the custom of 
colouring or painting the rooms of a red tint or a tawny dark yellow. 
Hynce the admiration bestowed on the “ saéon bleu,” apart from its being 
the principal salle de réunion. Its walls were hung with blue velvet, im- 
panelled in borders of gold. The furniture was of the same material, 
relieved by gold fringes and lace. “The air was perfumed with the odour 
of flowers arranged in beautiful vases and baskets, and in such profusion 
that eternal spring seemed to reign there.” In the evening the salons 
were lighted with lamps of Venetian glass, also first seen at Rambouillet ; 
and there were splendid Italian cabinets, filled with the choicest and rarest 
specimens of delicate sculpture, scarce enamels, gems, and other articles of 
virtu. Amongst the many treasures of the salon bleu was a spinet, a 
marvel of its kind, brought by the marquise from Italy. It was ex- 
quisitely painted with flowers and birds, and inlaid with turquoise, gold, 
and pearl. 

Here is a description of the Place Royale, in the same style :— 

La Place Royale was considered La Perle du Marais, and that new 
faubourg (Paris was not then divided into its twenty quartiers) became 
renowned later on in the seventeenth century. Rank a pd wealth 
and beauty dwelt there, and une société spirituelle assembled in the noble 
salons of its spacious mansions. Delicate carvings, exquisite paintings 
enriched the cornices, doors, and ceilings; Venetian mirrors, Florentine 
tapestry adorned the walls ; silks, damasks, and rich brocatelle covered the 
gilded yauteuils and canapés. 

There are very many descriptions of this kind in the two volumes, 
but the above may serve as specimens. The more difficult task of 
describing the minds of the people who frequented these fine 
rooms has not been evaded by Lady Jackson: but here we feel 


| the insutliciency of such light and general sketching. We want 
| to know the people better, more individually ; and, instead of 


close and powerful character-painting, we get generalities like the 
following, which are in part simply conjectural :— 

The salons of Rambouillet afforded, no doubt, many examples of high- 
flown sentimentality and affectation as well as of over-strained or stilted 
politeness. And it has been suspected that before the period of its greatest 
vogue and importance (from 1635 to 1645) there existed amongst the society 
that frequented the hotel, composed as it was of persons of such different 
social grades, a carefully suppressed undercurrent of mutual disdain. The 
pride of birth, the pride of intellect, the pride of purse, each received a 
shock from the presence of the others, and could not immediately amal- 
gamate, though represented there only by the élite of each class. It argues 
in the hostess the possession of a bigh degree of tact and social savoir faire 
to have succeeded so happily in soothing the rufiled spirits of her high and 
mighty cuests, and bringing the discordant elements in her circle to act so 
favourably on each other as to produce that general tone of good breeding, 
that courtesy of manner, that suavity of expression—indicating respect for 
others as well as self-respect—which characterized those who had mixed 
with the soci¢té polie of Rambouillet. 

The intellectual value of Lady Jackson’s book is very small, but 
she has skimmed an immense mass of materials, and given the 
result in a form which may be acceptable to many readers, 
especially of her own sex. Lady Jackson is far more at home in 
describing the dress of a woman than in analysing the mind of a 
man. The attempts at portraiture when famous men have to be 
tallied about are feeble in the extreme; for example, the short 
accounts of La Rochefoucauld and Pascal, which are nothing but 
repetitions of old commonplaces, the commonplaces of people who 
did not and could not understand either the one or the other. The 
real merits of the book are, first, its sufficiently clever dealing with 
the external life of frivolous people, especially women, and, 
secondly, a considerable literary skill in the treatment of over- 
whelmingly abundant materials. Lady Jackson deals with the out- 
side of Parisian life and French history from the assassination of 
Henri IV. to the death of Louis XIV. Notwithstanding her sur- 
prising inaccuracy as a French scholar, she has been an industrious 
reader, and it is likely that her volumes may be of use to many 
ladies as a dose of history in its lightest possible form. 


PREJEVALSKY’S LOB-NOR.* 


Cy. PREJEVALSKY is a most indefatigable explorer. 
During the last six years he has made as many expeditions 
into the almost unknown portions of Central and Eastern Asia. 
He has travelled in Mongolia; he has visited the Chinese Pro- 
vince of Kansuh; he has passed several months in the Lob-nor 
district; and he is now about to try to make his way into the 
forbidden land of Tibet. Such enterprise is deserving of all 
raise; and we who, through the medium of Mr. Delmar 
organ’s translation, enjoy some of the fruits of his labours, 
should be most grateful to him. It is, however, somewhat amusi 
to find him naively expressing surprise that the officials oa 
natives of the districts through which he passed should have 
imagined for a moment that he had any other object in visiting 
their inhospitable territory than that of “seeing a new country, and 


* From Kulja, across the Tian-shan to Lob-nor. By Colonel N. Preje- 
valsky. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan. With Introduction by Sir ‘T. 
Douglas Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.1. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 
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collecting plants and skins, &c.” We fear that we also shall excite | Prejevalsky, “is indeed the wildest and most barren of all the 


his astonishment when we say that, while fully recognizing his 
zeal im the cause of science, we cannot help thinking that the 


“new country” would not have had the same attractions for him | 


had it not lain in the direction of the gold-fields of South-eastern 
Asia. 

As Sir Douglas Forsyth points out in his introduction to the 
present work, the Russians have long regarded the gole-fields of 
Tibet, Khoten, and Yarkand as romantic El Dorados, where wealth 
and ease are to be easily bought in exchange for trifling labour. 
More than a hundred and tifty years ago Prince Gagarin, who was 
then Governor of Siberia, proposed that ste 
to annex Little Bukharia, and suggested that a series of forts should 
be pushed along the litish as far as Yarkand. At the same time he 
sent to St. Petersburg specimens of gold-dust which had been 

ured from the coveted region. In conformity with this advice 

van Bukholz was despatched, with a force of two thousand or 

three thousand men, with orders to build a fort near the lake 
Yamish, and then, if possible, to make his way to Yarkand. The 
persistent opposition of the Kalmucks defeated the object of this 
expedition ; but in 1718 the fort of Semipalatinsk was built, and 


two years later the Russians bad reached Lake Zaisan. At the | 


present time they occupy Kulja, and have extended their frontier 
southwards to within 110 miles of Kashgar. It is also reported, 
though the rumour wants contirmation, that a few weekssince a force 
of seven thousand Russians was within seven days’ marchof Yarkand. 
The Russians have thus pushed steadily onwards towards their 
goal along the western side of the Desert of Gobi, and the main 
object of Colonel Prejevalsky’s journey of last year to the Lob-nor 
district and of his proposed expedition to Tibet was and is the 
thorough exploration o/ the route to the gold-tields of Khoten and 
Tibet on the eastern side ot the same desert region. 

Colonel Prejevalsky, with two companions, six Cossacks and 
an interpreter, started trom Kuija on the 12th of August, 1876. 
His route lay at first up the tertile valley of the Li, which is at 
present occupied by Ku-sia, in spite of the protests of the rightful 
owners, the Chinese. Ilere, he tells us, ‘ clean, pretty villages 
with gardens, shaded by loity silver poplars, followed each other 
in quick succession. In the intervals are corntields irrigated by 
numerous watercourses, whilst on the meadows along the rivers 
bank large herds of sheep, oxen, and horses are grazing. The 
population is everywhere apparently pruspering.” From the 
valley of the Ili he passed into that of the Kunges, which is 
equally fertile but wholly uncultivated. Still pursuing his journey 


eastward he reached the foot of the Narat range, “ which, with its | 


eastern prolongations, forms the northern buttress of an extensive 
and lofty plateau, situated in the very heart of the Tian-shan, and 
known by the name of the Yulduz.” 


After traversing the Lesser and Greater Yulduz, Colonel Preje- | 


valsky entered the Kaidu Valley and camped at Kara-moto, where 
he was well received by the first Tungute inhabitants he had met 
with. But by “the whole Mohammedan population of the neigh- 
bourhood ” his arrival was viewed with unmixed alarm. The 


shots fired by his shooting parties in pursuit of game gave rise to | 


the rumour that a Russian force had appeared on the Kaidu, which 


no sooner gained currency than a panic ensued among the Moham- | 
medans living near Kara-moto, who one and all lett their homes | 


and fled to Kara-shahr. To that place also the Colonel sent notice 
of his arrival, which was acknowledged three days later by the ap- 
pearance of six envoys from Korla, who refused to allow the 
travellers to proceed further until instructions were received from 
Yakub Beg. After a delay of seven days at Kara-moto the Colonel 
was allowed to go on to the suburbs of Korla, through which town 
lies the road to Lob-nor. Here the same annoying restrictions 
were enforced on the travellers that fettered the action of Mr. Shaw 
and Sir Douglas Forsyth on their expeditions to Kashgar. A guard 
was placed over his party under the plea of giving them protection, 
and they were forbidden to enter the town or to converse with the 
inhabitants. “To all our questions,” writes the Colonel, “ as to 
the town of Korla, the number of its inhabitants, their trade, the 
features of the surrounding country, &c., we received the curtest 
replies, or absolute falsehoods; and this continued during the 
whole of our six mouths stay in the dominions of Yakub Beg.” 

The prospect of a war with China at this time made Yakub 
Beg unwilling to do anything which would throw the weight of 
Russia on the side of his enemy, and he therefore placed no posi- 
tive obstacle in the way of the Colonel's advance; but at the same 
time he employed every artifice to limit his means of gathering 
information, aud he took care to be well supplied with reports as 
to his movements by attaching a spy in the person of an ex-Russian 
subject, one Zaman Beg, to the expedition. Much to the annoy- 
ance of the Colonel, this man proved himself to be a most loyal 
servant to his master. At first, starting from their camp outside 
Korla, he led the travellers by a circuitous path across the 
fields in order to prevent them seeing the town, and through- 
out their journey he watched their every movement and thwarted 
as often as he was able all attempts to see more than was visible 
from the road on which they travelled. He kept up a regular 
correspondence with Yakub Beg, and not a week elapsed without 
a courier arriving “either from Badaulat (Yakub Beg) or the 
Tokhsabai ‘ to inquire after our well-being,’ as Zaman Beg naively 
expressed it.” 

e to his instructions, Zaman Beg led the Colonel to the 
valley of the Tarim by the most difficult route, obliging him most 
unnecessarily to swim two large and deep streams. Here the tra- 
vellers entered upon the Lob-nor desert, “ which,” writes Colonel 


should at once be taken | 


| deserts I have seen, surpassing in this respect even that of Ala- 
| shan.” Reeds growing in the marshes bordering on the river are 
the only signs of pasture in this cheerless region, and the presence 
of these is due only to the ingenuity of the natives and the violence 
of the winds :— 

Fine sand and dust ive are told], driven by the wind-storms prevalent 
in the spring, are caught and retained by the trees, bushes, and cane-brake 
growing on the banks, so as gradually to raise their level above that of the 
adjacent land, whic» is constantly diminishing under the influence of the 
same causes. Hence it becomes only necessary to bore through the bank 
for the water to pour out of the river and inundate a more or less extensive 
| tract of plain. With the water come fish, and in a little while reeds begin 

to grow. After a time the channel gets silted up, the lake grows shallower, 
| the fish are easily taken, and the recently submerged land affords pasturage 
| for sheep. When the reeds are all fed off the operation is repeated, and a 

fresh supply of fish and pasturage obtained. 


| 
The natives are fit inhabitants of such a desolate district. The 
| men are remarkable for the pallor of their complexions, their hollow 
| cheeks, and weak frames, and the women for their ugliness, Their 
| dwellings are reed huts, with square holes in the roofs to serve the 
| purpose of chimneys ; mats are the only articles of furniture which 
adorn the interiors; fish form their staple food; and their misery 
is made complete by repeated visitations of small-pox. Wheat 
and barley are sown in small quantities by the more enterprising 
squatters, but the saline nature of the soil destroys the prospect 
of more than the most. meagre harvests. Such are the people and 
such is the Tarim Valley, down which Colonel Prejevalsky jour- 
neyed in search of Lob-nor. The whole of November and part of 
December were occupied in travelling through this district, and 
when at the end of that time the goal of his journey was within 
easy reach, Zaman Beg led him past it to the village of Chargalyk, 
where he was minded to winter. In the beginning of February, 
| however, this obstructive guide consented again to start for the 
| lake, the shores of which were reached without much difficulty. 
| Thus Colonel Prejevalsky believed himself to have solved the 
difficulty as to the position of Lob-nor, which has perplexed 
| geographers from the time of Marco Polo downwards. But instead 
of one lake the Colonel found two, known respectively by tue 
| natives as Kara-buran and Kara-koshun. The Tarim enters the 
| former at its western extremity, and, after flowing through it in 
an easterly direction, “ appears as a river of some importance, but 
it soon rapidly diminishes, owing to the numerous canals by means 
of which the inhabitants draw off the water for fishing purposes. 
| On the opposite bank the neighbouring desert continually encroaches 
upon the land capable of cultivation, scorching with its fiery 
breath every spare drop of moisture, and finally arresting the 
further progress of the river eastward. The struggle is over, the 
| desert has gained the mastery over the river, life is swallowed up 
in death. But, before finally disappearing, the Tarim forms, by the 
overflow of its last waters, an extensive reedy marsh known from 
| ancient times as Lob-nor.” The lake is shallow throughout, and 
| the water, except round the shores, is clear and sweet. Saline 
| marshes surround the lake and on the south side extend to from 
eight to ten versts, beyond which a pebbly plain rises gradually to 
| the foot of the Altyn-tagh range. 

In many essential points this account of Lob-nor is at variance 
both with the best Chinese maps and with the evidence of Oriental 
travellers who have visited the lake. According to Chinese geo- 
graphers, the Tarim takes throughout a north-easterly course, and, 
after meeting with the Koncheh-daria, which runs into it from the 
north, it pursues its undeviating way until it loses itself in the 
waters of Lob-nor, in about latitude 40°40°, and longitude 88-30°. 
The main lake, which is also known as the Salt Lake, from tlie 
brackishness of the water, is, they say, surrounded on the north 
and south by a series of smaller lakes, known on the north as the 
“ Grass Lakes,” and on the south by special names; while a more 
extensive plain than that which separates its northern shore from 
the Kuruk-tagh range stretches from its southern border to the 
Altyn-tagh. The comparative accuracy with which they have laid 
down the positions of Karashahr, Korla, and the Bostang-nor 
renders them entitled to some contidence on the subject of Lob- 
nor; added to which their description of the lake is fully borne 
out by the accounts given of it by Chinese and other Eastern 
travellers. 

But the fact remains that Colonel Prejevalsky followed the 
course of the Tarim, after its junction with a river he calls the 
Ugen-daria, in a south-easterly direction until finally it dis- 
appeared in two fresh-water lakes lying near the foot of the 
Altyn-tagh range, in 393° N. lat. and 89° E. long, the largest 
of which he declares to be Lob-nor. On the publication 
of the Report of Colonel Prejevalsky’s journey these discre- 
pancies at once attracted the attention of Baron Richthofen, 
who suggested an explanation which will probably be found 
to be correct. The ease with which in such regions rivers 
change their courses is well known; and the facility with which, 
as we have seen, the natives are able to divert some of the waters 
of the Tarim for their own purposes, is sufficient to show that that 
river is no exception to the rule. It is by no means improbable, 
therefore, that the force of the Ugen-daria running into the Tarim 
from the north may have created a channel southwards for some 
of its waters, while the main stream still pursues its way eastward 
intothe true Lob-nor. AsColonel Prejevalsky’s route lay southwards 
between two separate arms of the Tarim, and subsequently along its 
western bank, he would very possibly be unable to trace an outlet to th» 
eastward such as Baron Richthofen believes to exist. Further, on 
the Chinese maps is laid down a small lake close to Colonel 
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Prejevalsky’s Lob-nor, and if we may suppose this to have received 
the waters of the southern branch of the Tarim, we may readily 
imagine that it might perfectly answer the description here given 
of Kara-Buran and Kara-koshun. 

If this be so, then the professed object of Colonel Prejevalsky’s 
journey remains unfulfilled. But his labours have not been in 
vain. His description of the physical features of the Yulduz 
valleys, the Kuruli-tagh range, the valley of the Tarim, and espe- 
cially of the ory range, are additions of great importance 
to our knowledge of the geography of Central Asia. The enforced 
brevity of Colonel Prejevalsky’s notes on these and other subjects 
of interest is much to be regretted, more especially since, as we 
are told in the preface, the conciseness of the narrative is due to 
the great physical prostration under which the author has been 
suffering from the effects of “hardship and exposure in desert and 
swamp.” 


MISS SWANWICK’S F.LUST.* 


O* translating Faust, as of translating Homer, there seems to 
be no visible end; but this is true only of the First Part of 
Goethe’s great work. The Second Part is comparatively little read 
and little known even in the home of its own language; and the 
translators who have grappled with its difficulties may easily be 
counted on one’s fingers. It is singular how much alike it has 
fared with Goethe and with Dante in this respect. The Second 
Part of Faust contains passages and scenes at least equal for poeti- 
cal power and beauty to anything in the First, and the First Part 
is evidently incomplete without it. The same thing may be said 
with equal truth of the Purgatorio and Paradiso as compared with 
the Inferno, and in this case it will probably command more 
general assent. As regards difficulty also, the parallel holds in a 
considerable measure. The philosophical and theological exposi- 
tions which have given abundant exercise to commentators in the 
latter parts of the Divina Commedia, more especially the Paradiso, 
may be compared to the digressions, discussions, and obseure allu- 
sions to modern persons, events, and controversies which puzzle 
readers of the Second Part of Faust. In both cases the difficulties 
have acquired, in our opinion, an exaggerated reputation, and many 

rsons, vaguely conceiving them as more formidable than they are, 

0 not even attempt to take the measure of them for themselves. 
Great is their loss, if they are capable of enjoying the thoughts of 
great poets. For the Puryatorio and the Paradiso have a serene 
and lofty splendour which, as it would be out of place in the 
Inferno, 30 we should vainly seek there ; and in the Second Part of 
Faust the episode of Helena, and the vision of the concluding 
scene, are achievements not only unsurpassed but unique in the 
whole range of modern poetry. It would seem that the aid of 
the translator is peculiarly called for to support and encourage 
English readers in making themselves acquainted with these less 
known beauties. The greater the difficulties of an important 
original, the more a good translation is wanted. Translators, how- 
ever, have mostly been content to follow the timidity of the 
reading public instead of correcting it; and therefore fragmentary 
versions of the masterpieces of Dante and Goethe, the greatest 
poems of the middle ages and of the new time, are to be found in 
abundance, while complete ones are but few. 

The disproportion is more conspicuous in the case of Faust than | 
in that of the Divine Comedy; and a greater meed of thanks is | 
accordingly due to those who come forward to redress it. Miss 
Swanwick, whose translation of the First Part has long been | 
before the public, is now added to the list of the few strenuous 
workers who have taken on themselves the higherand more perfect | 
task, And the work is hard, not only in respect of its own nature, but 
by reason of that which it has to emulate, the competitors, though | 
weak in number, being of illustrious quality. First to be men- 
tioned is Mr. Carlyle, whose admirable essay on Goethe’s Helena 
contains the version almost of whole scenes from the episode that | 
now stands as the third act of the Second Part; not professing 
indeed to be finished work, but introduced only to make the text 
of the reviewer's commentary intelligible to English readers, 
ye nies in every line with the power which Mr. Carlyle’s 

d could not help laying upon it. Then Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
in whose premature death literature has just suffered heavy 
loss, has rendered the whole poem in English wonderfully 
close and wonderfully free from strain and harshness. Line for 
line and metre for metre he followed Goethe's way, flinching 
before no difficulties, and seldom otherwise than victorious: a 
labour so great that no man could have hoped for success who had 
not in himself enough of the poetic spirit to undertake it as a 
labour of love. Bayard Taylor’s Faust is altogether, to our mind, 
one of the mostremarkable feats of translation achieved in any modern 
language; and some years ago we had occasion to speak of it 
as holding a place of supremacy among its rivals from which it 
would not easily be dispossessed. And, with Miss Swanwick’s older 
and newer work now before us, we are still of the same mind. 
For power and flexibility of language, for faithful embodiment of 
the spirit and form and tone of the original, for the nameless re- 
finements and shades of sympathy in which a translator 
between despair and triumph, Miss Swanwick’s version must, on 
the whole, yield to Bayard Taylor's. But the victory is none of | 


those that miss the life and eagerness of a real contest; the race | 


* Goethe’s Faust. In Two Parts, Translated by Anna Swanwick. | 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1879. | 


is well and fairly run, and to be second in such a race is better 
than to have been first in many others. Miss Swanwick may 
await with confidence, if our memory of other attempts rightly 
serves us, the comparison of her work with any of its fellows 
except that which we have placed first. Even as to this, our pre- 
ference of Bayard Taylor's work as a whole depends more on a 
general impression of the power of the two versions than on a minute 
consideration of their respective success in detail. Many passages 
may be found, and those of the best, where there is really little 
or nothing to choose. It is only under the stress of the 
severer difficulties that the inequality of strength becomes marked. 
There is, indeed, one deficiency peculiar to Miss Swanwick’s 
version, but it is of a kind that English readers will hardly per- 
ceive at all. A strain of mocking, ironical, fanciful, but always 


_ essentially masculine humour recurs now and again in both parts of 


the poem; and in these passages, probably not so much from any 
actual falling off in power as from a very natural absence of 
sympathy, Miss Swanwick’s touch is certainly less happy. Such 
is the case in that extraordinary episude of the production of 
Homunculus which has caused infinite shedding of ink and be- 
wilderment of mind to the critics who must needs have a complete 
explanation for everything. Far be it from us to add to their 
number; our words shall be few, and, as we hope, discreet. Much 
of the obscurity which has been found in the Second Part of Faust 
arises from people refusing to face the simple fact that the poem 
is not the development of any single plan, but a procession of 
ideas and fancies innumerable, loosely marshalled on the lines 
which Goethe found ready to hand in the old Faust legend. 
The vision of Helena, indeed, is a work of art complete in itself, and 
embodies ideas of suffi cient distinctness, which have been explained 
by Mr. Carlyle with true critical genius, just enoughand nottoo much. 
When the poet, being in possession of atheme which lendsitself only to 
history and criticism for direct intellectual handling, commands his 
imagination to dwell upon it, to play around it with varied lights, 
to clothe it with the richest imagery and glorify it with every 

form of beauty and stateliness, his purpose is that much should be 
suggested and little positively revealed. To thrust an over-curious 
interpretation upon every detail of the work is to misunderstand 
and thwart this high purpose, and to deal with the poet as if he 

were &@ commonplace writer of allegories, in which whatever art the 
allegorist may have is but the vehicle for a moral. It is only one 
degree more rational than looking for a train of reasoning in a 
symphony. Whoever cannot enjoy Goethe’s Helena as a thing of 
exquisite beauty, without defining that which Goethe chose not to 
detine, will surely never enjoy it the more for all the definitions 
wherewith critics have striven to tie down Goethe's free and in- 
vincible genius. 

Our little friend Homunculus, who has led us into this path of 
digression, belongs to the dramatic coastruction of the poem (though 
it cannot be called dramatic in the common sense), as a need- 
ful harbinger of Helena’s restoration to Faust. ‘The manner 
of his appearance is likewise fitting enough. For that Waguer, 
left in sule charge of Faust’s laboratory, should busy himself with 
experiments on generatio equivoca, is precisely what one would 
expect of him; and that his efforts, but for the appearance of 
Mephistopheles in the nick of time, should be like to have no 
better issue than those of his forerunners, is what we should 
expect also. But it is beyond Mephistopheles to finish the work 
thoroughly. The nature of Homunculus is unfultilled desire, 
driving him forth, with Faust as an eager follower and Mephis- 
topheles much puzzled and something vexed at the whole business, 
to those apparently chaotic dissolving views of the Classical 
Walpurgis Night, where we lose sight of him and his luminous 
bottle. Wagner is evidently a type of the mediwval philo- 
sophy, which with all its apparatus could make nothing of 
the spirit of man but a cramped and stunted abortion, fit for 
nothing but to be corked and labelled out of harm’s way in 
a phial. But negation and discontent come for once to the 
rescue as life-giving principles; they cannot satisfy, but they 
can impel man to seek satisfaction elsewhere. With a prescient 
instinct he flies to the long-neglected wealth of the old Hellenic 
world ; bewildered at first with multitude of shapes and 
visions, he grows into familiarity and wins clearer sight, 
until the crystalline walls within which he has imprisoned his own 
soul expand and lighten, and the magic of art and science breaks 
them for ever. Is this, then, our interpretation of Homunculus? 
No ; but one possible aspect of the interpretation for those who 
may be minded to accept it. One thing, however, is free from 
doubt—that Goethe believed in art, not merely as a recreation and 
ornament of humanity, but as a very material part of life, not 
without actual and practical bearing on conduct. As he elsewhere 
says, “ Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, Der hat Religion.” 
And one must be able to enter into this belief, at any rate for the 
time being, in order to understand either Faust or any other con- 
siderable piece of Goethe's work. 

Miss Swanwick has wholly abstained from commentary ; 2 pro- 
ceeding which has its laudable side, but savours of rashness. 
Faust needs annotation quite as much as the Divine Comedy: and 
those who think this does not apply even to many things in the 
First Part must have skipped a good deal. The English reader who 
— into a translation of Faust without notes of any kind will 

ly escapeconfusion. And in this case the publishers havecontrived 
to increase his troubles by omitting large portions of the text. 
After informing us that “ the unusual degree of popularity accorded 
to Miss Swanwick’s version of the First Part of Faust has induced 
her to complete the work by a translation of the Second Part,” they 
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further tell us that, “ in consideration of the length of the Second 
Part, some portions have been omitted, but care has been taken 
that the oe development of the drama should not be inter- 
fered with.” The omissions are considerable both in quantity and 
importance ; for cxample, the lament of the Chorus over Euphorion 
in the third act is struck out. One may guess what manner of 
welcome Goethe would have given to the proposal to leave “ the 

rogressive development of the drama” to such tender mercies as 
it might get from the scissors of publishers making up a Christmas 
book. For this, however, Miss Swanwick is obviously not respon- 
sible; we can only regret that we have not the full materials for 
doing justice to her work, and hope that ere long it may appear 
complete. Neither can we agree with the publishers that the effect 
of Retzsch’s designs is in any way improved by reducing the scale. 
The reduction was unavoidable to bring them into the book, but it 
isa poor device to make a merit of it. 

We must not omit to give a specimen or two of Miss Swan- 
wick's version, though it is not really possible to judge a perform- 
ance of this magnitude by samples. The following stanzas are 
from the monologue uttered by Faust on his first awaking in the 
opening scene of the Second Part :— 

Life’s pulses reawakened freshly bound, 
The mild ethereal twilight fain to greet, 
Thou, Earth, this night wast also constant found, 
And, newly-quickened, breathing at my feet, 
Beginnest now to gird me with delight ; 
A strong resolve dost rouse, with noble heat 
Aye to press on to being’s sovereign height. 
The world in glimmering dawn still folded lies ; 
With thousand voiced lite the woods resound ; 
Mist-wreaths the valley shroud ; yet from the skies 
Sinks heaven's clear radiance to the depths profound ; 
And bough and branch from dewy chasms rise, 
Where they had drooped erewhile in slumber furled ; 
Earth is enamelled with unnumber’d dyes, 
Leaflet and flower with dew-drops are impearled ; 
Around me everywhere is paradise. 
Our other extracts shall be from the Helena; we must repeat our | 
disappointment and surprise that this act at least was not fully | 
— If space was really so important, it might easily have 
n gained by a little more cutting short of the Classical 
Walpurgis Night, which one cannot be expected to read steadily 
through even in the original. Miss Swanwick has been par- 
ticularly successful in the unrhymed choruses, from one of which 
we take a fragment :— 
Much have I lived through, although my tresses 
Youthfully waver still round my temples ; 
Manifold horrors have mine eyes witnessed ; 
Warfare’s dire anguish, Llion’s night, 
When it fell ; 
Through the o’erclouded, dust over-shadow’d 
Tumult of war, to gods have [ hearken’d, 
Fearfully shouting ; hearken’d while discord’s 
Brazen voices clang through the field 
Rampart-wards. 
Ah, yet standing were Ilion’s 
Ramparts; nathless the glowing flames 
Shot from neighbour to neighbour roof, 
Ever spreading from here and there, 
With their tempest’s ticry blast, 
Over the night-darkened city.— 
Flying, saw I through smoke and glare, 
And the flash of the tonguéd flames, 
Dreadful, threatening Gods draw near ; 
Wondrous figures, of giant mould, 
Onward striding through the weird 
Gloom of fire-luminous vapour. 
As a contrast to this let us turn to the lines addressed by Faust 
to the leaders of his host :— 
With bridled rage and silent power, 
Which victory must crown at length, 
Ye of the north, the youthful flower, 
Ye of the east, the blooming strength ! 
Steel-clad, with sunbeams round them breaking, 
Empires they shatter with their spear ; 
They march—beneath them earth is shaking ;— 
They pass—it thunders in their rear. 
= 


I hail vou dukes, for so ordaineth 
rta’s fair queen ; before her lay 
ountain and valley ; while she reigneth 
Ye too shall protit by her sway. 

Then shall each one, at home abiding, 

Prowess and strength abroad make known ; 

Yet Sparta shall, o'er all presiding, 

Be still our queen’s ancestral throne. 

Rejoicing in their lands, each nation 

She sees, with every blessing crown’d ; 

Justice and light and confirmation, 

Seck at her feet with trust profound. 
We should be glad to have an excuse for going on to the wonder- 
ful last scene of F’aust’s salvation ; but common justice to transla- | 
tors makes this forbidden ground. The obstacles to translation 
are as desperate at the end of the Second Part asin the Prologue in | 
Heaven which opens the First. Even in the face of Guethe’s | 
encouraging words, fit to be remembered and meditated on all | 
occasions of high enterprise, we must think the task all but ' 
impossible ; yet those words will not suffer us to discourage any 
who may in earnest attack it :— 

Dem Klugen, Weitumsicht’gen zeigt fiirwalr sich oft 
Unmicliches noch als méglich. 


STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH.* 


si DINBURGH,” said a visitor, “ would be a charming place— 

if it were not Edinburgh.” It is rare to find a Scotchman, 
nay, an “ Edinburgh body,” so detached from local prejudices that 
he can give a verdict not quite unlike that of the paradoxical 
stranger. Mr. Stevenson can see Edinburgh as she is; he seems to 
have suffered from the adorers of Burns, and even appears to take 
a mischievous pleasure in telling his countrymen the result of a 
dispassionate inspection of their capital. It is not that he is a 
false Scot who dislikes his “own romantic town.” Heine says 
that the German loves liberty as he loves his old grandmother, with 
a quiet, undemonstrative affection. Mr. Stevenson likes Edinburgh 
as a Scotchman likes that peculiarly Scotch kinswoman, an ancient 
maiden aunt, with features peaked, but not unkind, with frosty 
hair. He has a keen sense of her bitter moods :— 

Edinburgh is beaten upon by all the winds that blow, drenched with rain, 

buried in cold sea fogs out of the east, and powdered with the snow as it 
comes flying southward from the Highland hills. The weather is raw and 
boisterous in winter, shifty and ungenial in summer, and a downright 
meteorological purgatory in spring. . . . The Scotch dialect is sin- 
gularly rich in terms of reproach against the winter wind. Snell, blue, 
nirly, and scowthering are tour of these significant vocables; they are all 
words that carry a shiver with them. 
Edinburgh is not only chilly and nipping, but intensely respect- 
able; and, like the maiden aunt, she keeps hoarded fragments of 
old brocade, queer examples of rococo jewelry, rings with topaz 
stones beneath flimsy coronets, a hundred treasured keepsakes of 
her youth, when there was a Court in the town and kings danced 
at Holyrood. The old glories are taken out now and then, counted 
over, and displayed to a younger generation :— 

The Lord Commissioner, a kind of stage sovereign, sits among stage 

courtiers ; a coach and six and clattering escort come and go before the 
gate; at night the windows are lighted up, and its near neighbours, the 
workmen, may dance in their own houses to the palace music. And in this 
the palace is typical. There isa spark among the embers; from time to 
time the old volcano smokes. Edinburgh has but partly abdicated, and 
still wears, in parody, her metropolitan trappings. Half a capital and half 
a country town, the whole city leads a double existence; it has long 
trances of the one and flashes of the other; like the king of the Black Isles, 
it is half alive and half a monumenta! marble. ‘There are armed men and 
cannon in the citadel overhead ; you may see the troops marshalled on the 
high parade ; and at night after the early winter evenfall, and in the morn- 
ing before the laggard winter dawn, the wind carries abroad over Edinburgh 
the sound of drums and bugles. Grave judges sit bewigged in what was 
once the scene of imperial deliberations. Close by in the High Street 
perhaps the trumpets may sound about the stroke of noon; and you see a 
troop of citizens in tawdry masquerade; tabard above, heather-mixture 
trowser below, and the men themselves trudging in the mud among unsym- 
pathetic bystanders. The grooms of a well-appointed circus tread the 
streets with a better presence. 
In the midst of this city of mingled new and old, this ancient 
fossil, like a medizeval Italian town, perched on its heights, con- 
fronting the modern buildings of gentility, the citizens who move 
about are not, Mr. Stevenson thinks, sufficiently romantic. They 
do not dress or look the part. “ To see them thronging by in their 
neat clothes and conscious moral rectitude, and with a little air of 
possessicn that verges on the absurd, is not the least striking 
feature of the place.” At this sentence it seems the natives of 
Glasgow rejoice, for the inhabitants of the two chief Scotch towns 
are a jealous race. The Edinburgh people had their victory in the 
return match, when Mr. Matthew Arnold touched in a popular 
lecture on civilization as it exists in Glasgow. 

The Old Town is, of course, the ag of Edinburgh that it is 
most pleasant and easy to describe. . Stevenson, with asudden 
awakening of local patriotism, is almost angry with men who say 
“the old is better.” He thinks it is the contrast of ancient and 
modern that makes the charm; “ the two react in a picturesque 
sense, and the one is the making of the other.” This is all very 
well; but the New Town by itself would find few admirers. It 
would be like the “ Telemachiad” of learned German fancy, de- 
prived of the rest of the Odyssey. The Old Town has been written 
about by poets, novelists, and sanitary reformers; but Mr. 
Stevenson finds something fresh to say, something new, personal, 
and effective :— 

One night I went along the Cowgate after every one was a-bed but the 
policeman, and stopped by hazard before a tall land. The moon touched 
upon its chimneys, and shone blankly on the upper windows ; there was 
no light anywhere in the great bulk of building; but as I stood there it 
seemed to me that I could hear quite a body of quiet sounds from the 
interior ; doubtless there were many clocks ticking, and people snoring on 
their backs. And thus, as I fancied, the dense life within made itself faintly 
audible in my ears, family after family contributing its quota to the general 
hum, and the whole pile beating in tune to its timepieces, like a great dis- 
ordered heart. Perhaps it was little more than a fancy altogether, but it 
was strangely impressive at the time, and gave me an imaginative measure of 
the disproportion between the quantity of living flesh and the trifling walls 
that separated and contained it. 

To this Old Town, up that steep “ Mound,” drift “ all disastrous 
things,” all the ruined strays of the life of the new city. It runs 
uphill, the slope of this social Avernus, but the ascent is easy. In 
a city so tiny as Edinburgh, as in towns of the size of Nottingham 
and Lincclo, every one kos his neighbours by sight. Mr. Steven- 
son describes the gradual worsening of a man’s face and dress, his 
disappearance from prosperous Princes Street and George Street, 
his appearance in the “ closes ” of the Old Town to which he flees 


, “like a wounded animal to the woods.” To the Old Town belongs 


* Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. With 
Etchings by A. Brunet-Debaines; Vignettes, &c. London: Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday. 1870. 
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the Parliament House, a woful place, which Mr. Stevenson de- 
scribes, as it seems to us, with cruel realism :— 

A pair of swing doors gives admittance to a hall with a carved roof, hung 
with legal portraits, adorned with legal statuary, lighted by windows of 
painted glass, and warmed by three vast fires. This is the Sulle des pas 
perdus of the Scottish Bar. Here, by a ferocious custom, idle youths must 
promenade from ten till two. From end to end, singly or in pairs or trios, 
the gowns and wigs go back and forward. Through a hum of talk and 
footfalls, the piping tones of a Macer announce a fresh cause and call upon 
the names of those concerned. Intelligent men have been walking here 
daily for ten or twenty years without a rag of business or a shilling of 
reward. In process of time, they may perhaps be made the Sheriff-Substi- 
tute and Fountain of Justice at Lerwick or Tobermory. There is nothing 
required, you would say, but a little patience and a taste for exercise and bad 
air. To breathe dust and bombazine, to feed the mind on cackling gossip, 
to hear three parts of a case and drink a glass of sherry, to long with in- 
describable longings for the hour when a man may slip out of his travesty 
and devote himself to golf for the rest of the afternoon, and to do this day 
by day and year after year, may seem so small a thing to the inexperi- 
enced! But those who have made the experiment are of a different way 
of thinking, and count it the must arduous form of idleness. 


Edinburgh is one of the last places where legends linger. Legends 
really seem to exist only in novels where every ancient castle has its 
ghost, and not only its ghost, but what is far more rare, its old 
man who knows the story of the spectre. Peasants have become 
too stupid, or too highly educated, too shy, or too uninterested, to 
remember and relate the traditions of their birth-places. In towns 
modern men live, not as in an abiding city, but as sojourners; re- 
spectable Arabs who are constantly shifting their goods and pitch- 
ing, if they prosper, in a more fashionable square; if they are 
unfortunate, in a more squalid court. Their houses are not family 
houses ; generations of people of the same blood have not lived and 
died in them, and pod them with shadowy memories, The 
streets are all too uniform, the identity changes with each 
change in the number, and an intelligent host would find it neces- 
sary to leave his old house, when the Local Board shifts the ciphers, 
as the Northumbrian Brownie followed the farmer's flitting. In 
Edinburgh people perhaps move about less; at all events the 
baronial houses of the Old Town stand out bravely against time and 
sanitary reform. These “lands” are peopled with legends; Mr. 
Stevenson quotes a few of those which are still most commonly 
told to Edinburgh children. “The fame of Deacon Brodie is kept 
piously fresh ””"—Deacon Brodie who was a prosperous tradesman, 
and an accomplished burglar. The story of his misdeeds is likely 
to be a favourite one with children who hear it early, and who 
feel, ever alter, with secret joy, that the carpenter may be a cracks- 
man in diszuise, the chimney-sweep a brigand (he looks like one), 
aud the man who tunes the piano the chief of a gang of male- 
factors. The legend of Major Weir has, we think, been rather 
spoiled by a modern touch. It is hard to believe that “ the devil's 
coach, drawn by six coal black steeds with fiery eyes, would drive 
at night into the West Bow.” This is a nursery touch, and the 
Major, with many other malefactors, is better to read about 
in those dark records, the reports of old Scotch criminal 
trials, There, we presume, may be found the dreadful story of 
the murder of Johnston of Warristoun, a dreary house on the 
outskirts of Edinburgh, standing above a deep and dismal tarn, 
as stood the unbappy mansion in the Fall of the House of Usher. 
Johnston of Warristoun was the husband of a young wife, whom 
he so cruelly maltreated, to the extent of “biting her arm, that in 
despair she sent her old nurse with a bag of money to the Canon- 
gcte to speak secretly with a man who had been her father’s 
servant. This man was brought furtively into the house, and con- 
cealed in the cellar, the lady of Warristoun knowing well what 
business he had on hand, and what was to be the end of her lord's 
supper on that night. The wretched husband seems to have 
drunk freely, while the wife sat alone, not fearing his ruflianly 
violence as usual, but listening for something worse than his brutal 
shouts. Presently the' dreaded sound came, the shrieks and 
screams of the domestic tyrant as the old serving-man strangled 
him with his hands. The wretched wife could not endure to hear 
this horrible noise, and even when the screams were silent they 
rang so loudly in her ears that she gave herself up to justice, 
which for once was comparatively merciful, and put her to death 
with no superfluous torture. In place of this story, the Scotch 
counterpart of the legend of the Cenci, with a vile husband instead 
of a vile father, Mr. Stevenson tells the legend of the Two 
Sisters :— 

This pair inhabited a single room; from the facts, it must have been 
double-bedded ; and it may have been of some dimensions : but when all is 
said, it was a single room. Here our two spinsters fell out—on some point of 

ntroversial divinity belike : but fell out so bitterly that there was never 
a word spoken between them, black or white, from that day forward. You 
would have thought they would separate: but no; whether from lack of 
means, or the Scottish fear of scandal, they continued to keep house 
together where they were. A chalk line drawn upon the floor separated 
their two domains ; it bisected the doorway and the fireplace, so that each 
could go out and in, and do her cooking, without violating the territory of 
the other. So, for years, they coexisted in a hateful silence; their meals, 
their ablutions, their friendly visitors, exposed to an unfriendly scrutiny ; 
and at night, in the dark watches, each could hear the breathing of her 
enemy. ‘Never did four walls look down upon an uglier spectacle than 
these sisters rivalling in unsisterliness. Here isa canvas for Hawthorne 
to have turned into a cabinet picture—he had a Puritanie vein, which 
would have fitted him to treat this Puritanic horror ; he could have shown 


as age and infirmity grew upon them and prolonged their toilettes, and 
their hands began to tremble and their heads to nod involuntarily, growing 
only the more steeled in enmity with years ; until one fine day, at a word, 
a look, a visit, or the approach of death, their hearts would melt and the 
chalk boundary be overstepped for ever. 


Mr. Stevenson thinks these unloving sisters a type of the sectarian 
spirit in Scotland. Perhaps a more hopeful critic would hold 
that, though the “chalk lines” still exist and separate “the 


Churches,” the spirit of hatred is dying rapidly. Giant Bigotry _ 


a son tans trespassé, as the old French novel says; he has seen his 
best days, he has lost his best teeth, and only mumbles “ damnatory 
prayers ” now and then on Sundays. 

Mr. Stevenson’s later chapters are notes on the Pentland Hills, 
those delectable mountains so fortunately near the town; on the 
little villages round which Edinburgh has grown without destroying 
them ; on the Scottish custom of drinking in the New Year, “A 
Scot of poetic temperament, and without religious exaltation (we 
should have said ‘ with or without’), drops, as if by nature, into 
the public-house. The picture may not be pleasing, but what else 
is a man to do in this dog’s weather?” hat else, indeed, unless 
he drops into his club and plays whist! Fergusson, the Edinburgh 
dpe ee name, Mr. Stevenson thinks, the votaries of Burns 

eep rather dark—has stated in half-a-dozen lines the old theory 
in life in Edinburgh :— 
When big as burns the gutters rin, 
If ye hae caught a drookit skin, 
To Luckie Middlemass’ loup in, 
There sit fu’ snug, 
O'er oysters, and a dram o’ gin, 
And haddock lug! 
We quote from memory, but the last line must be right, because it 
is so meaningless. No one could invent “ haddock lug.” 

Our quotations from Mr. Stevenson’s notes make it needless to 
say anything about his style. It speaks for itself; it is captivating 
and irritating; it keeps the attention awake; it sketches a picture ; 
in two words, it is never commonplace ; it retains an accent of the 
quaintness of a time of leisure. 

The etchings by M. Brunet-Debaines, from drawings by Messrs. 
Lockhart and Bough, are of less equal merit than the humble 
woodcuts. The view of Edinburgh from the Calton Hill, the 
sketch of Grey Friars Churchyard, and the delightful picture of 
a ‘close ” in the Old Town, are, we think, decidedly the best of 
the illustrations. The “ Queen’s Entry into Edinburgh” is clever, 
but not clever enouzh to supply the interest in which the subject 
is deficient. Mr. Stevenson has unkindly left the artist to cope 
unaided with this incident in the history of modern Scotland. 


RICHARD BRATHWAITE.* 


M® ROBERTS is an enthusiast of a kind rare in England, an 
IVE enthusiast for the production of finely-printed books. It 
would not seem to have much antecedent probability that the 
place where these volumes of Brathwaite, and the Apophthegmes 
of Erasmus, and Mr. Pickering’s lately-published Coleridge should 
see the light would be the Strait Bargate in Boston, the narrow 
street of the dull Lincolnshire town whose existence seems to be 
summed up in two things, its church and its corn-wharves. But 
there is no law in these matters, and nothing appears to prevent 
good things from coming out of Boston. The question that such 
books as these suggest, after one’s admiration for type and paper 
has cooled down, is the question whether they are intrinsically 
valuable enough to reprint. Fashion has its follies as certainly in 
the domain of books as elsewhere, and it is inevitable that in an 
antiquarian age like the present much literary rubbish will be 
raked out from the lumber-heaps of the past that would better 
have been allowed to lie still. Publishers themselves feel this 
keenly when it begins to be borne in upon them—as it has lately 
been both in London and in Paris—that they have overstocked the 
market, and that the demand for old rhymers and playwrights has 
its limits. Editors are less open to conviction, and it is for the 
critics to remind them of what has lately been so well said by 
Mr. Stephen, in his paper on Landor, that the natural selection of 
time is for the most part to be trusted; that what survives vi 
propria is generally what ought to survive, and that itis a proceed- 
ing of doubtful wisdom to try to resuscitate the dead. course 
there is no hard and fast line to be drawn. An immense boon was 
conferred on English letters and on the English mind when Lamb 
and Coleridge and a few hard workers of less genius set themselves, 
at the beginning of this century, to revive the fame of the Eliza- 
bethans. The“ Romantic” fever in France after 1830 both re- 
called into existence many great but forgotten names—such as 
Louise Labé and Jean Schelandre—but set new ideals before the 
actual generation which none can deny it did well to follow. HH 
it were merely an affair of the reader's pleasure, perhaps nothing 
should be said against the practice of revivals and reproductions, 
With Lamb's Old Dramatists and kindred volumes in one’s mind, 
it might seem ungracious to refuse any new gifts which the 
patience of ths antiquaries may bestow on us. But there is 
nowadays no danger that a cool reception of one reprint will 
make another, if a really valuable one, less likely to be made. All 


them to us in their sicknesses and at their hideous twin devotions, thumbing 
a pair of great Bibles, or praying aloud for each other’s penitence with 
marrowy emphasis ; now each, with kilted petticoat, at her own corner of 


the fire on some tempestuous evening; now sitting each at her window, 
looking out upon the summer landscape sloping far below them towards | 
firth, and the field-paths where they had wandered hand in hand; or, | 


* A Strappado for the Diuell. By Richard Brathwaite. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, M.A. Boston (Lincolnshire) : Robert 
Roberts. 1878. 

Nature's Embassie, Divine and Mora'i Satyres, &c. By Richard Brath- 
waite. Boston: Roberts, 1877. 
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that we demand, in the interests of a literature which is ev: 
becoming more overwhelming in its mass, is that no poet should 
be reprinted who has not either some real poetical merit, or some 
light to throw upon the history or the social features of his time. 

If it is asked whether Brathwaite satisfies either of these tests, a 
calm criticism must pronounce that he scarcely does so. Mr. 
Ebsworth, who writes a rather overstrained introduction to the 
present edition of the Strappado, sees in Brathwaite “an illustrator 
of rural customs and of transitory habits in the busy city-life”; a 
writer indispensable to our study of the Jacobean drama; a 
humourist, a poet, “a bold and genial Englishman ” ; and then pro- 
tests that he has given Brathwaite “ not a tenth part of his due.” A 
reader less committed to the theory that everything old must be 

would —_ confess that he found in these volumes singu- 
ly little help to the understanding of the time ; that Brathwaite’s 
moralizing poetry was and commonplace, not to be compared 
with that of many of his contemporaries ; that his satire was too 
involved to be pungent, and his pastorals both coarse and tedious. 
His worst vice is long-windedness, as might be guessed from an 
inspection of the titles of his works given in the well-constructed 
memoir that is prefixed to Natures Embassie, The editor counts 
thirty-seven of his publications—all, or almost all, issued with the 
absurdly emblematic and roundabout titles in fashion during’ the 
seventeenth century—the subjects varying from Ay"t asleep Hus- 
band? a Boulster Lecture to A collection of the chiefe of the 
Ancient Heretikes, Indeed, his mind was a farrago; and he did 
nothing that was not miscellaneous. There is as little unity in the 
Strappado as in the list of Brathwaite’s works as a whole. 

The “ discoverer” of Brathwaite was that careful student Joseph | 
Haslewood, who edited the anonymous and, till then, wrongly | 
attributed Barnabe Itinerarium in 1818, and re-edited it in a 
more perfect form for subscribers in 1820, “Of his life and 
works,” says the editor of Nature's Embassie, “all that it is now 
desirable or possible to know has been told by Haslewood with | 
such copiousness of detail, that the writer of any new matter has 
rather to sift and winnow what has been already gathered and 
gleaned than to glean anything new of his own.” It all comes to 
very little—namely, that Brathwaite was of a good Northern 
family ; that he lived from about 1588 to 1673; that, after an edu- 
cation at Oriel College and a short time in London, he retired to 
the North, was twice married, lived at Burneshead or Burneside 
near Kendal, and at Catterick ; that he was “a subject sworn to 
loyalty,” and suffered in purse from the exactions of both sides 
during the civil wars; and that he published nearly forty volumes 
of verse and prose, satirical, historical, didactic, descriptive, and 
religious, of which the best-known volumes are the two before us 
and the amous “ Barnabee’s Journal.” Of those which we are now 
noticing the Strappado is the earlier in date, having been published 
in 1615, when the author was about twenty-seven years of age; the 
other—which, as Mr. Ebsworth says, may well be regarded as a 
¢ontinuation of it—having appeared six years later. The titles 
reveal even less than usual of the contents of the volumes, which, 
as we have said, are of the most miscellaneous kind. What Brath- 
waite seems to have meant by “the Devill” is, not Detraction 
(which in this volume is not “lashed” at all) but evil in general 
—the literary crimes of the poetasters, the blandishments of the 
eourtesan, the fawning of the courtier, the hypocrisy of the 
Puritan, the secret vices of the great, the cruelty of the landlord, 
the insubordination of the tenant. Again, Nature's Embassie de- 
notes the message sent by Nature “ to this Age for her Reforma- 
tion ”"—by Nature before she was degenerate and “ adorned with 
— ized ornaments, which nature never apparelled her 

th” :— 

Doth not thy habite shew thy wanton mind, 
Forward to all things but to vertuous life ; 

Passing those bounds wi.ich Nature hath assign’d, 
*Twixt Art and \.iure by commencing strife ? 

I tell thee, Nature sends me to represse 

Thy foolish toyes, thy inbred wantonnesse. 


It is strange to find a Jacobean Englishman thus anticipating Jean 
ae. But when Brathwaite had got his idea, he could not 
work it out; or rather he seems to have first versitied the common- | 
places which make up his “ twelve satyres,” and then to have cast | 
about for an idea with which to label them and give them a kind of 
factitious unity. Pleasure, Ambition, Vainglorie, Crueltie, &c., | 
are each of them attacked ; but little use is made of the formula of | 
“ Nature,” and the satires are mere sermons in verse, with historical | 
examples to serve as text. Brathwaite was too heedless and rapid | 
@ writer to care for the rules of art. Of the satires themselves it | 
is curious to note how much the best are those in which the 
writer has reai examples before his eyes or a pointed story to tell. 
Ciytemnestra, Tereus, and Polynices are chronicled in the dreariest 
fashion ; but it is a different thing when we come to Hypocrisie 
and Brathwaite’s pet aversion, the Puritan: — 

Claudius is pure, abjuring prophane things, 

Nor will he panie with wickednesse ; 

He hates the source whence leud affection springs, 

He'll not consent with deeds of naughtinesse ; 

Yet he will deale, so none do see his sinne, 

Yea though heavens eyes he cares not looke on him. 

He will not speake unto a maid in th’ streete, ° 

Lest his repute should fall into decay ; 

Yet if they two in private chance to meete 

fe in a pure embrace will bid her stay, 

Saying : I will instruct thee prettie Nan, 

How thou shalt be a formal Puritan. 
And so on, in lines of which the vigour is evidently the fruit of 
strong feeling. The other vice which moves him (we must 


day | 


| these pleas are not of much avail. 


remember that his hospitality nearly ruined him) is Miserie, ze. 
Miserliness. Taurus in Nature's Embassie and the reclaimed 
miser in the Strappado (pp. 35, sqq.) are an excellent pair; and 
there is force in the lines which draw the miser’s portrait :— 

Here shalt thou see th’ picture of Avarice, 

Thin-cheek’d, raw-bon’d, faint-breath and hollow-eyes, , 

Nose-dropping, rhewme-destilling, driveling mouth, 

Hand-shaking, haire down-falling, th’ miser’s cough, 

Legs goutie, knees unweldy, hand on cruch, 

Eyes in his bosome, gasing on his pouch, 

His labour torment, rest he cannot take, 

When all are sleeping, he is fore’t to wake ; 

His eves are ever ope, for riches keepe 

His eyes unclosed ; the miser cannot sleepe. 

Each of these volumes contains a varied collection of Brath- 
waite’s different styles ; each in fact is made up of two separate 
volumes, the slow sale of some of the author's works at their first 
appearance having made the original publisher bind up old with 
new. Nature's Embassie cdmes out enlivened with a set of 
Shepheardes Tales; the Strappado with Love's Labyrinth, one of 
many versions of the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe. Thus any one 
who wishes to understand Brathwaite need go no turther than 
these books ; and indeed we venture to hope that Mr. Ebsworth 
was saying what he wished rather than what he intended when 
he wrote, “ The first duty now is to reprint Brathwaite’s various 
works with scrupulous fidelity.” Surely these two, with Mr. 
Hazlitt’s re-issue of Haslewood’s edition of Barnace, are enough. 
A writer who exercised no restraint on himsvif, who “ never 
blotted a line,” when there was so much ito blot, must suffer the 
natural action of time, and eager editors must be sparing in their 
attempts to reverse it. One of Brathwaite’s best poems, and one 
that really could not be spared on account of its reerences to his 
contemporaries, Wither, Browne, Ben Jonson, and others, is his 
Epistle to the Poctasters of Brittaine. We will leave him with a 
quotation from it, not without its application to himselfs— 

Many we have here 

That can compose their Verse, but in a sphere 

So different to the time, as they desery 

Their want of braines to each jidicious eye. 

Yea some I know are Poets in this time 

Who write of swains, might write as well of swine, 

For th’ profit of their labours is so small 

As ’twere far better not to write at all, 

Then to consume such pretious time in vaine, 

About a fruitlesse and desertlesse straine. 
There is something in his work that is worth preserving, but he 
was entirely free trom self-criticism, and hence the value of his 
writing is indefinitely less than it might have been. 


WITHERED LEAVES.* 


| ie is no easy matter to judge of the merits of a novel when we 
read it in a translation. The plot of the story and the in- 
cidents of course remain the same, but the style is changed, and in 
almost every case is changed fur the worst. The plot may be 
absurd, the incidents may be extravagant, and yet the author may 
so please us by his style that we scarcely detect either the absurdity 
or the extravagance. It is a pleasing style, moreover, that most 
reconciles us to length of narrative. Charmed by it we forget to 
notice how many pages there are to each volume, and how many 
volumes to the whole book. It is very likely, for instance, that 
any one who should read this story of Withered Leaves m the 
German would not be overcome with dismay, as we were very 
soon overcome, by the intolerable length to which it is dragged out, 
That which in the translation seemed to us heavy and tedious 
might, as it was told by the author, have appeared light and 
lively. Most certainly, whatever charm there may be in Herr 
Rudolf von Gottschail’s compositions, there is not even a trace 
of it left in the version of his story that is now before us. We 
have before this drawn attention to the courage, we might say the 
audacity, that foreigners—Germans above all—are so constantly 
showing in translating books into English. Surely, if they are 
willing to undertake the useful drudgery of translating, it is in 
their own language, and not in ours, that they should write. It is 
not from his own language, but into his own language, that each 
writer should translate. The most convenient arrangement, no 
doubt, would be for translators to work in couples. Perhaps the 
best version which this age has seen is The Story of Grettir; and 
here Mr. William Morris, though he is no mean Icelandic scholar, 
worked with Mr. Magnusson; and, we may add, Mr. Magnusson, 
though he is no mean English scholar, worked with Mr. Morris. 
It might be objected, and we fear with some reason, that at pre- 
sent so much indifference is clearly shown by our novel-readers to 
elegance, or even correctness of style, that it matters very little in 
what kind of language the tale is told, provided that the plot be 
exciting, the incidents startling, and the characters unnatural. It 
might also be said that there are certain tricks of language in which 
novelists delight which can be picked up with the greatest ease by 
the translator. Miss Bertha Ness, for instance, in this version of 
Withered Leaves, as we shall presently show, has evidently made a 
careful and a successful study of some of our worst writers. But 
In the first place, we are 
naturally inclined to be indulgent towards our own countrymen— 
countrywomen we should more properly say—and to allow them 
to make themselves absurd where we should show no tolerance 


* Withered Leaves. A Novel. By Rudolf von Gottschall. From the 
German, by Bertha Ness. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1879. 
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towards a foreigner. In the second place, with all their faults, | 
they are free from that stiffness of composition which is the mark 
of any one writing in a foreign language, and which, carried on 
through three long volumes, becomes intolerably wearisome. 
Transiators—at all events, translators of novels—would do well 
not to be over-conscientious. They should remember that they 
have first of all to produce a work that shall be readable; and, 
should they happen to come across a sentence which they cannot 
successfully render, they had better pass it over. 

Withered Leaves, for instance, opens with a description of a 
moonlight scene on the southern shores of the Baltic Sea. The 
author plunges at once into what we may well call poetical prose, 
than which we know few kinds of writing that are more difficult 
to translate. There is some satisfaction, however, in the thought 
that, even in the original, it is generally worth yery little. But 
whatever may be the value of Herr Rudolf von Gottschall’s 
description, surely Miss Ness would have done better had she cut 
it down to the brevity of the stage directions in a play-book. 
“Moonlight and Starlight Scene on the Baltic” would have 
brought the place far more clearly before the reader than such a 
sentence as the following:—“The primordiate blocks of granite 
which kept watch at the estuary of the streamlet gained a vener- 
able appearance in the light of the planets.” This is not even 
novelists’ English. Miss Braddon would disown it. We are rather 
better pleased with the translator where, on the sixth line of the 

k, she writes that, “here and there quivered a ray of the 
woodland stream.” Here is a proof of that diligent study of 
the style of our worst writers for which we have already praised 
her. So, too, we must praise her when she makes eyes and 
precious stones scintillate instead of sparkle, and when she 
writes of the shimmer of a summer dress, and the flashing 
shimmer of a piece of gold, and red shimmering flowers, 
and a Southern shimmer, and shimmering structure of clouds, 
She is not quite so success!ul when she comes to that shivering in 
which modern novelists delight. Heroes and heroines very com- 
monly shiver, but they do not, at all events in England, shiver un- 
comfortably. Still less do they cough annoyedly. We have less 
fault to find with her when she represents a man as looking at the 
caligraphy of the addresses of some letters. All that she means 
to say is that he looked at the handwriting in order to see from 
whom the letters came. But, though caligraphy does not mean 
handwriting, yet it comes sufficiently near it to more than 
justify a novelist in giving it that preference which so properly 

longs to it as being derived from the Greek. We must not be 
too critical moreover when we find an architect described as being 
talented. Talented is not, to be sure, English, but the number of 
English writers who know this is growing less and less. We 
must protest, however, when we are told that the charm of nature 
presciently awakes gloomy feelings in the heart, and when we read 
that Eva pressed herself deprecatingly against her mother, whose 
gigantic form towered above the slendergir]. Any one would imagine 


that Eva’s mother, who was quietly enjoying the moonlight scene, 
‘was some giantess travelling in a show, who was allowed out only 
after dark when she could not be noticed. She was merely “a | 
fine woman,” according to the description given of her. What, 
‘we may next ask, is a newspaper's crevice? We read of “ the 
most unfavourable critic, the most venomous monster that lurks in 
any newspaper's crevice.” Scarcely less are we perplexed when 
we read that “ Eva felt as in a dream where, wandering through 
subterranean passages, one door is shut noisily after another, and 
the sneck closes clatteringly.” If we might venture to give 
translators a hint, we would advise them to follow a method 
which we found years ago in our college days to be very advan- 
tageous in writing our exercises. The venerable tutor who 
examined our translations looked only at the Latin, and troubled 
himself very little about the English of which it professed to be a 
translation. Were we puzzled by some sentence in Addiscn 
which we could in no wise twist into Latin, we passed it over, 
and, drawing on our memory, filled up the gap with a few 
lines out of Cicero. The result generally was no small 
raise for the excellence of that one sentence. Surely it would be 
tter in like manner to bring in a paragraph even from Miss 
Braddon than to write such a sentence as the following :—* In 
spite of this cooling element, he was obliged to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, because it was a toilsome labour to obtain 
an equal temperature of disposition in all the coadjutors, and 
similarity of views about the pieces ef music to be performed.” 
There are one or two other passages which we have noted for the 
oddness of the writing. The hero, who was taking a friend to see 
his breed of sheep, is said to have “ showed this living inventory 
not without contented pride.” The billows of the sea surged un- 
easily; a man addressed @ warm speech to another. A driver 
would not be deprived of guiding the foaming team. Intoxicated 
idealism lent a poet most infectious enthusiasm. This poet and 
the hero were in love with the same girl, but when the hero 
looked more closely at his rival he did not displease him at all. 
Readers, liowever, who are indifferent to style provided only that 
they can get excitement, will certainly find in this story a great 
variety of incidents. The hero, Herr von Blanden, a Prussian 
noble, at the beginning of the story falls in love with Eva,a 
charming young lady, who was brought up by her aunt, the 
giantess, who bad adopted her. On the night of the betrothal he 
meets her mother, and discovers in her a woman who years before, 


when they both belonged to the same peculiar religious community, 
had by a decision in council of the Superiors been destined for his | 
spiritual bride. The match is at once en off, and Eva goes out , 


in a boat with a half-crazed girl, and drowns herself. She leaves 
behind a paper on which she had written, “I do not desire to live 
any longer—love my mother.” Even had the hero been able thus 
to transfer his affections, it was not in this case possible, for the 
mother also died. Here we have quite early in the second volume 
a hero left without a heroine. The half-crazed girl, indeed, was in 
love with him, but as she could not speak, or at best could 
only say a few words, she was by no means weil fitted for 
taking Eva's place. Some years earlier in the story, Blanden had 
fallen in love with a celebrated Italian opera-singer, Giulia Bollini. 
He had lost sight of her, but she had never forgotten him. Her hus- 
band is the villain of the story, and as good a villain as one could 
desire. He moves about in disguise, and with a stealthy step, and 
always turns up when he is least looked for. He had behaved to his 
wife with the greatest cruelty and plundered her of her earnings. 
He had been, as she discovered after marriage, a convict, and bore 
the prison brand on his shoulder. He was a gambler, a croupier 
at Monaco, a Russian smuggler, and, in fact, was one of those 
dreadful ruffians who can never get killed off till the last chapter 
but one of a novel. She had long lived apart from him, though 
he still preyed upon her and plundered her of. her earnings. 
Blanden, who had no suspicion that she had a husband living, on 
meeting her asecond time proposed te marry her. She refused, 
but he fought a duel for her sake and got shot in the chest. 
She nursed him through his illness, and at last consented 
to ‘be his wife. The villain discovered an ancient secret 
passage into Blanden’s castle, and coming through it into 
the room of the newly-married lady, who was the wife of 
both of them, surprised her at her toilet, and robbed her of some 
of the finest of the jewels that her new husband had just given 
her. He then disappears. Then the half-crazed girl comes also 
into the secret passage, sets fire to the castle, and nearly burns the 
newly-married people to death. The villain soon after gets shot in 
a smuggling fray, but lives long enough to tell Blanden how he has 
been deceived in his wife. She, hearing of this, disappears. 
Blanden can learn nothing of her. Next the Sleswick-Holstein 
war breaks out. Blanden gets again shot, this time in his leg. 
Giulia suddenly appears on the field of battle, and a second time 
nurses him. He forgives her, and she comes back to him as a 
wife. He sells all his estates in Prussia and starts with her “ into 
the kingdom of Buddha, into the dream-world of the East.” Such 
exciting scenes as these, combined with not a little by-play in 
love-making on the part of the minor characters, ought surely to 
cover, in the eyes of all novel-readers, even greater faults on the part 
of the translator than those which we have had to point out. 


CHURCH’S STORIES FROM VIRGIL.* 


SUPERFICIAL reader might imagine that it was a far 

easier task to construct a series of stories on the basis of 
Virgil's epic than to translate the Auneid into English verse; yet 
a careful perusal of this new work of Mr. Church’s might correct 
such a misconception. There are so many qualifications—thorough 
appreciation of phraseology, nice insight into the poet’s mind, and 
just perception of the dignity required for the adequate expression 
of his drift and meaning—in the absence of any one of which the 
attempt would be a failure, that it were quite a mistake to 
pose the office of a Virgilian storyteller could be safely ventured 
on by an ordinary raconteur, or even that it was one in which suc- 
cess was guaranteed by a previous success in dealing with the Iliad. 
Homer may be the grander poet of the two, but his far-away imitator 
has the more subtle art, which it is as much the storyteller’s func- 
tion as the translator’s to perceive and represent, and which, if he 
understands his business, he may even treat with more effect. 
readers may be presumed to have read and enjoyed Mr. Church’s 
admirable Stories from Homer, and are therefore aware that in 
the construction of them, as in his parallel work on Virgil, he 
relies wholly on his text, without a vestige of note or comment, 
to tell a tale which is intensely skilful and full of delicate artistic 
touches. We promised some weeks ago a fuller notice of the 
Stories from Virgil than they could receive amongst a group of 
Christmas books, though amongst these, by the way, they claim 
a high place; and it may not be inopportune to examine the 
evidences of aptitude for his task, constructive skill, and conservative 
fidelity to his model, which, though Mr..Church distinctly renounces 
the pretensions of a translator, these “Stories ” nevertheless present. 
Although in his preface he frankly pleads guilty to sins of omission, 
we must say that his practice scarcely bears out his admission, 
unless indeed it be in the case of the fine rhetorical outbursts 
in the speeches of the Fourth Book; and yet even here, if 
it does seem that Dido's frenzied utterances to A®neas as well 
as his rejoinders are somewhat curtly rendered, it may justly 
be pleaded that there was an object in h ing space 
to give full effect to the Queen’s funeral s » and the 
terrific curse which she therein launches at head of the 
truant hero. At any rate, he is careful to represent adequately 
his author's oe of Rumour, “a marvellous creature, 
moving very swiftly, with feet and wings, and having man 
feathers upon her, and under every feather an eye aie and 
and a mouth and an ear; and bhe loveth that which is false, 
even as she loveth that which is true” ; whilst, further on, in illus- 


* Stories from Virgil. With Twenty-four Tlustrations from Pinelli’s 
Designs. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward's 
School, Retford. London}: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1879. 
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tration of Rumour’s mendacity, he judiciously blends in a sentence 
of direct narrative the speech which in the original Dido's 
despised suitor Iarbas is made to address to Jupiter, with Rumour's 
whisperings in his ear. Comparing En. 1V. 189-196 with the 
lines 215-217— 

Et nunc ille Paris cum semiviro comitatu 

Mezonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 

Subnexus rapto potitur— 
we could not desire a more efficient yet succinct representation of 
the gist of the whole than Mr. Church’s paragraph, which is as 
follows:—“ And Iarbas was very wroth when he heard it, and 
coming to the temple of Jupiter, spread his grief before the God, 
how t he had given place on his coasts to this Dido, and 
would have taken her to wife but that she had married a 
stranger from Phrygia, another Paris, whose dress and adornments 
were of a woman rather than of a man.” We may note, too, the 
minute care with which our storyteller keeps his threads in hand 
where, as in this story of “ Dido’s Love and Death,” he preserves 
the trait of her fond remembrance of her lost Sicheus when as 
yet only tempted by the charms of the Trojan hero, and her resolu- 
tion so soon to be broken :— 

Ile meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 


Abstulit : ille habeat secum servetque sepulchro. 


“The Husband of my youth hath carried with him my love, and 
he shall keep it in his grave.” Nor does he forget, in his de- 
scription, in chapter xiv., of the “ Dwellings of the Dead,” and in 
his selection of the personages there met by /Eneas, to represent | 
the poet's delicate recognition of this first love revived in the 
shades below, for, after indignant repulse of the faithless adven- | 
turer’s rather lame apologies, Dido’s shade retreats— 

In nemus umbriferum ; conjux ubi pristinus illi 

Respondet curis, equatque Sichawus amorem. 
As Mr. Church’s story runs:—‘ She departed into a grove that 
was hard by, wherein was her first husband, Sichzeus, who loved | 
her even as he was loved.” 

We obeerve a like scrupulous fidelity in the striking passages 
which set out the utterance and fultilment of the Harpies’. 
prophecy in the Third Book and elsewhere. A less vigilant 
storyteller might have got himself into difficulties by omitting, | 
say, the incident of the inroad of the Harpies on the Trojans’ 
meal on one of the Strophades isles, and then finding himself a | 
defaulter when he came to summarize Helenus’s counsel to Eneas | 
in the fifth chapter, and met allusions to which his antecedent 
account contained no reference. Here, however, we have, in the first | 
instance, both the graphic incident and the troublous prophecy 
of Celeno; in due sequence, a hint of a softening of the burden 
of the prediction in the cheering words of the Seer, whose kindly 
disposition towards the wandering Trojans neas realized in the 
“recidiva Pergama” which he saw in the now kindred realm 
of or ‘‘where all things were ordered and named even as 
they been at Troy—oniy the things there had been great, 
and these were very small”; and, further on, when the 
wanderers reached the land of Italy and Latinus, a full detail of 
the harmless issue, where “it so chanced that Aineas and Lulus | 
his son and others of the princes sat down to eat under a tree, and | 
they had platters of dough whereon to eat their meat. And, when 
they had ended and were not satisfied, they ate their platters also, 
not thinking what they did. Then said Iulus in sport, ‘ What! 
do we eat even our tables?’ And /Eneas was right glad to hear 
that thing, and embraced the boy and said, ‘ Now know I that we 
are come to the land which the Gods have promised to me and to 
my people that they would give us. For my father Anchises 
-_ to me saying, “ My son, when thou shalt come to a land that 

ou knowest not and hunger shall constrain thee to eat thy tables, 
then know that thou has found thee a home.”’” Critics who 
have regarded the incident as beneath epic dignity might have 
some ground for their carping but that, as Conington notes, there 
is a fitness in the pleasantry which consists in a play of words 
anent platters and tables proceeding from the lips of the boy 
Ascanius. 

Of no little help to the wide acceptance of these Stories will 
be the quaint bibliolatry of the dress in which they are con- 
veyed, and which Mr. Matthew Arnold long ago discerned to be | 
& fitting vehicle for translating Homer. It is certain that the 
—— of the language of the Jacubean translators of the Bible, 
so dignified and yet so sweetly rhythmical, is the surest pass- 

rt to the hearts of the majority, whether of scholarly or of 

y readers, as being that with which they have been familiar from 
early years, and of which, we trust, no ill-advised changes are 
likely to rob them. Exampies of this are not far to seek—as, e.g. | 
where, in the Sack of Troy, when Hecuba dissuades the aged | 
Priam from going forth to the fray, having girded on his armour, | 
long laid aside, p addresses him in the words (II. 519, seg.):— | 

Quz mens tam dira, miserrime conjux, 

Impulit his cingi telis ? aut quo ruis? inquit. 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget: non si ipse meus nunc adforet Hector. 
How welcome here is the reminiscence of our English version of 
the Psalms, which is suggested by the counterpart presentment of | 
Mr. Church :—“ What hath bewitched thee that thou girdest | 
thyself with armour? JI¢ is not thy sword that shall help us this | 
day; no, not _—— my own Hector were here, but rather the | 
Gods and their altars.” In like manner, in the story of the | 
Third Book where Andromache tearfully welcomes long-parted | 
friends and kinsfolk, her queries as to the young Ascanius— 


“Ecquid in antiquam virtutem animosque viriles Et Pater 
/Eneas et avunculus excitat Hector? ”—fall eusily and naturally 
into such phraseology as, “ And is he stout and of a good courage, 
as betits the son of /Eneas and sister's son of Hector?” On all 
occasions, too, when Virgil's heroes or heroines invoke the Gods 
to visit men’s good or evil deeds upon them, such scriptural phrases 
as “ The Lord do so to thee and more also,” and the like, are well 
brought in to match and represent the language of the original. It 
can scarcely be doubted that the introduction of such phrases as we 
have instanced tends to leaven the lump with a fitting element 
of dignity ; and such is the pervading characteristic of the “ Stories” 
in point of style. Mr. Church evidently feels that anything bor- 
dering on vulgarity, bathos, or even commonplace, would be alien 
to the genius of the original. 

It is not uninstructive to observe how the storyteller’s skill 
enables him to manipulate the Virgilian epic for his own purposes, 
Upening with the tine matter of the Second Book for his tirst three 
chapters, and making the Third Book the foundation of the next 
two, his sixth chapter carries the reader to the shipwreck which 
in Virgil occupies the First Book. The chapters about Carthage 
and Dido follow in narrative sequence and order of events; and 
in the tenth chapter we find ourselves occupied with the funeral 
games of Anchises, when the Trojans, in stress of weather in their 
hurried flight from Carthage, put into Sicily. When, after the 


| visit to the Shades below, /Nneas is at last landed in Italy and 


enters on a new scene of interest, “ optato Thybridis alveo Securi 


| pelagi atque mei,” Mr. Church luxuriates, though temperately and 


discreetly, in a variety of pictorial effects, amidst which we 
commend especially the spirit and eflectiveness of the casus 
belli in the slaughter of Silvia’s pet stag (4in. VII. 480 seq.) 
and the consequent gathering of the Italian chiefs. No note- 
worthy feature of Virgil's enumeration is passed over, and the 


' seventeenth chapter closes with a lively glimpse of the Volscian 


Camilla—“ A mighty runner was she, for she would run over the 
harvest-field nor harm the corn, and when she sped across the 


| waves of the sea she wetted not her foot therein.” In 


the next chapter (King Evander) the archeologic details, 
alter the account of the slaughter of Cacus, about Argiletum, 
the Lupercal, and so forth, irom the Eighth bool, are wisely re- 
trenched; whilst in that about the Arms of dcneas our author 
skilfully pieces from ditferent parts of the Eighth Book a 
description of the Artificer’s forge ut Lipari and a sketch of the 
shield made for A‘neas at Venus’s instance, which enables him 
to introduce, as from the compartments of the shield, the tableaux 
of old Rome as they presented themselves to the Augustan bard, 
A graphic sketch of the battle of Actium is a chief feature here, as 
in Anchises’s prevision of the future of his descendants, vouch- 
safed to his son in the dwellings of the dead, is the fine passage 
about Marcellus and his too-early lost emulator. The din of war 
and clash of arms in the later chapters are relieved by the episode 
of Nisus and Euryalus; and readers of an older generation, who 
remember what it was to pick out some sort of interest in their 
Virgil with much help of dictionary and grammar, will envy the 
fortunate youths who live in a time when scholars have devised 
this happy method of making the poet popular and familiar. 
Verily, the suffrages of those to whom the .Eneid is nowadays 
made easy ought to avail in tinding Mr. Church a place where 
Virgil in his Sixth Book images those “holy priests and poets 
who had uttered nothing base and such as had found out witty 
inventions, or had done great good to men.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


i no department of literature is American authorship more 
prolific or more lavish of labour, with apparent indifference to 

cuniary return, than in the history of individual settlements or 
institutions with which the writer happens to be connected. Tho 
local patriotism of England is liberal enough of labour, and not 
merely of unremunerative labour, but of expeuse never likely to 
be repaid. But in England the local maguates with whom it is 
a duty incumbent on their rank and position to purchase, if not to 
read, such works, are numerous and wealthy, whereas in America 
this class of customers scarcely exists ; and we can hardly suppose 
that elaborate records of the comparatively uninteresting fortunes 
of a town, a college, or a church find readers among a people 
who are generaily busy, and most of whom are as indifferent to the 
story of strange institutions or distant places as they are enthusi- 
astic about their own. Yet the volume before us (1), which 
contains not merely a narrative of all that has befallen Dartmouth 
College in New Hampshire, from its foundation to the present 
time, but memoirs of all its principal benefactors, presidents, and 
professors, and a great collection of papers which may be valuable 
in their way but are not exactly interesting to the general reader, 
filling 450 closely printed pages of the largest octavo size, is but 
one among hundreds of similar works. In every country there 
are not merely books, but whole classes of books, the motive of 
whose publication it is somewhat difficult to apprehend, as they 
certainly cannot bring profit to the publisher, and can hardly repay 
the author even in reputation, while they require that he should 
give much time and trouble to his task. It is easy to understand the 
existence of a numerous class of enthusiasts for special topics in 
countries like those of Western Europe, where there is a large 


(1) The History of Dartmouth College. By Baxter Perry Smith. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Loudon: riibner& Co. 1878. 
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body of well-educated men with means of their own and with no 
per ee or or absorbing occupation. But in America, where such 
a class is scarcely to be found, the great number of books of this 
kind is certainly creditable, as proving how many busy men are 
earnestly interested in one kind or another of more or less useless 
knowledge for its own sake. Mr. Smith must have spent no little 
time in collecting his materials; and if he has rather collected 
than adjusted them, and if some extra trouble on his part might 
have saved a t deal of wearisome work to his readers and 
— enlarged their number, this fault should probably be attri- 

uted less to indolence than to the author's inability to understand 
how little his enthusiasm is shared even by those who have, like 
himself, a special interest in the College. Zeal for education dis- 
tinguished the early settlers of New England from the very first 
almost as much as it distinguishes the entire American people 
at the present day. But education, especially secular educa- 
tion, was with the founder of Dartmouth College, as with 
many of his contemporaries, a secondary object. Even so 
late as in 1766, but a few years before the outbreak of the 
great revolutionary struggle, when colonial politics were becoming 
more ard more exciting, when a national ambition was stirring 
in the breasts of a growing people, and when the single-minded 
pe ga fervour of earlier generations had given way toa more 
cool and practical temper, the spread of Christianity among the 
Indian tribes, as well as the maintenance of ancestral strictness of 
doctrine and life among the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, was 
@ paramount object with numbers of estimable, earnest, and prac- 
tical men. Of these, Kleazar Wheelock, the tirst founder of the 
College, deserves honourable mention. His original purpose was 
not to establish a new place of higher education for the rough, 
scattered, unlettered youth of New Hampshire, but to provide 
missionaries to the Indian tribes on the southern shores of the 
great lakes, many of whom still lingered in close proximity to the 
North-Eastern settlements. He considered that the best material 
for his purpose would be found in Indian youths taken at an early 
age, and trained to look forward to this as their appropriate career; 
and the original institution, which has grown into one of the best 
secondary colleges of New England, was both in name and in fact 
an Indian charity school. In this character it was that the infant 
College received liberal assistance from Lord Dartmouth and other 
Englishmen deeply interested in the progress of the rising English 
empire beyond the Atlantic. But, from the first, white scholars 
were willingly received ; and even during the life of the founder 
the College gradually lost something of its exclusive and special 
character, a change which proceeded very rapidly under the direc- 
tion of those who succeeded the founder and first President. The 
subsequent history of a second-rate college is matter of no great 
interest, the principal event in its annals being the ejection or 
enforced resignation of President Lord in 1863, on the ground that 
his views on the subject of slavery were inconsistent with the 
changed. tone of opinion and feeling of the day—a step which 

savoured not a little of both religious and political persecution. 
’ Mr. H. C. Lea has chosen an unfortunate title fer a really 
valuable book. Superstition and Force (2) is a name that suggests 
the idea rather of theological controversy than of antiquarian study; 
and it is not under such a heading that the reader would look for 
an elaborate account of some of the most important forms of the 
ordeal, and of the various phases which the principle of an appeal 
to Divine interposition for the decision of human quarrels as- 
sumed in the development of medizval jurisprudence. The work 
is much more thorough and careful than the majority of American 
researches into those recesses of tie history of the so-called dark 
ages wherein lie the roots of most modern institutions, and wherein 
may be found the explanation of many curious survivals recently, 
or even now, embedded in modern law. The oldest form of the 
ordeal, or that which is plausibly regarded as such by the author, 
is one of which it is difficult at first to see the analogy to such extra- 
vagances as torture, the wager of battle, and the ordeal proper, or 
ecclesiastical ; and, curiously enough, it is that which at tirst sight 
seems most akin to modern ideas, and which survives its younger 
rivals in the most cherished of English liberties—the principle of 
trial by jury. The so-called wager of law is probably as old as 
the Aryan migration into Europe; for in various phases and under 
different disguises it is found at once in the earliest law of Rome 
and in the primitive usages of the Teutonic forests and Scandi- 
navian mountains. The practice of compurgation was probably in 
its origin a form of ordeal, an appeal by oath to the judgment or 
the vengeance of Heaven. The compurgators were neither wit- 
nesses nor jurymen. Their nearest analogue in modern jurisprudence 
is apparently the calling of witnesses to character. It was not 
pretended that they had themselves seen or known the event upon 
which the dispute turned and which their oaths were to decide. 
The rules regulating their selection in different cases exclude any 
such idea, and on these rules Mr. Lea has much information to 
give. In some countries at least it was expressly required that 
a certain proportion, generally a large majority, of the com- 
purgators should, if possible, kinsmen of the parties whose 
oath was to be confirmed by others; and probably at the root 
of the institution lay the idea that they appealed to the Powers 
who heard them to visit not merely the alleged offender, but 
his race, with their vengeance if the oath were false. It would 
be the duty of the clan to atone for the crime, if committed, or 


(2) Superstition and Force: Essays on the Wager of Law—the Wager 
0, tle—the Ordeal—Torture. By Henry C. Lea, Third Edition, 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. London: B. Quaritch. 1878. 


to give up the offender to the law; ard by supporting him on 
oath they declared their conviction of his innocence, and their 
own consequent immunity. Between the wager of battle and 
the ordeal proper there was a contest as long and istent 
as that between the Church and the feudal system. e wager 
of battle was of course a favourite privilege of free-born warriors, 
as afterwards of knights and nobles. The ordeal by ploughshare or 
hot iron, by water, cold or boiling, was under the control of the priest- 
hood ; and probably the shrewder members of the laity were not 
ignorant that the priests had means of deciding the issue at their 
pleasure. The gradual development and degeneracy of both forms of 
aoe to Heaven is worked out with much care and skill in 
the two essays which deal with the military and sacerdotai ordeals 
respectively. Torture was an inheritance of Roman law applicable 
under that law in its older form only to slaves. But as the power 
of princes and their tribunals increased, as the latter fell under 
the direction of the clergy, the only lettered class of the age, and 
as true faith in the direct interposition of Heaven in the judicial 
combat disappeared, torture was enforced even against nobles of 
high rank. This, the most cruel of all the methods by which juris- 
prudence attempted to supply the want of evidence or of judicial 
skill, survived the longest, and can scarcely be said even now to 
have entirely disappeared from the practice of nations which at 
least pretend to civilization. 

Mr. Clark’s work on European Turkey (3) is characterized by 
that strong prejudice which the unthinking American, whether 
educated or not, entertains against all European rulers and aristo- 
cracies, and in favour of all inferior or subject races and classes, 
whatever their origin, quality, and character, and however obvious 
may be their unfitness for any higher position than that which 
they actually occupy. As, however, many of those European 
writers who have a close personal acquaintance with the t 
display a marked bias in the opposite direction, the mere fact 
of partisanship cannot be taken to render this bock undeserving of 
attention. An impartial estimate of factsis scarcely to be found 
in any recent publication upon this bitterly controverted topic ; 
andit is only by balancing the statements of advecates against one 
another that untravelled Englishmen can form anything deserving 
the name of an opinion upon the state of things in the Levant 
and the future prospects of the country. Mr. Clark has at any 
rate the sense to see that a necessary preliminary to any in- 
telligible estimate of the existing races in the East and their 
relations to one another is an account of the events which 
brought about those relations—the fall of the Lower Empire, 
the Turkish conquest, and the Greek revolution. That the story 
of the first and last could hardly be told in such a manner as to 
conceal the degeneracy of the self-styled descendants of the 
Hellenes the author has failed to perceive. Fortunately, when he 
enters into details bearing upon the comparative value and cha- 
racter of different sections of the subject population of Turkey, 
he is frank enough to make admissions which materially quality 
his general statements. 

The last series of Loston Mondcy Iectures (4) which we have re- 
ceived is remarkable for a curious inversion of the ordinary evolu- 
tionary theories of ethics. The lecturer takes many of the dogmas 
of materialism aud one or two of the crudest ideas of com- 
parative mythology, jumbles them up with some misconceived 
principles of physical science and some familiar metaphors, and 
constructs out of the whole a theory of conscience which has at 
least the merit of originality, if not of distinctness or plausibility. 
Not having fully grasped the truth that in physics there is no 
reality corresponding to the words “ up” and “down,” he devises a 
doctrine of moral gravitation according to which the metaphors 
drawn from physical weight and human gestures under moral in- 
fluences are made the basis, not exactly of a materialistic explana- 
tion of ethics, but rather of a materialization of the spiritual theory. 
The doctrine is odd rather than interesting; znd the illustrations 
rather than the argument have occasional attraction for a reader 
patient of the more grotesque forms of individual speculation. 

Dr. Matthews’s work on Oratory (5) is characteristically 
Amercan, both in its appreciation of the art and in that 
deficiency of acquaintance with its highest models which 
is common to French and American eluquence. A thorough 
study of Demosthenes is the remedy which nearly all schoiars, 
and probably every English statesman and public speaker who 
has the good fortune to have read Demosthenes in the original, 
would recommend to the rising generation of both countries as 
a corrective of that glittering empty rhetoric which Americans 
as well as Frenchmen mistake for oratorical brilliancy. Fine 
phrases, tall talk, or ‘spread-eagleism,” to use the terms in 
which American common sense satirizes American bombast, ap- 
pear as thoroughly congenial to our practical kinsmen as to our 
volatile neighbours. This resemblance between the orators of 
two nations which have only this political characteristic in com 
mon, that both are passionately addicted to public declama- 
tion, and both very impressibie thereby, but which in race, in 
temper, in hereditary training, and in historical antecedents 


(3) The Races of European Turkey; their History, Condition, and 
Prospects. By Edson L. Clark, Author of “The Arabs and the Turks.” 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

(4) Boston Monday Lectures.—Conscience; with Preludes on Current 
Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(5) Oratory and Orators. By William Matthews, LL.D., Author of “The 
be Conversers,” &c. &c. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner 
& 1879. 
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differ as widely as any two sections of the great Aryan family, 
might well be made the subject of a much more detailed | 
examination than would here be in place. The lack of true | 
classical scholarship which is certainly a notable feature of 
even the best American education, and which also characterizes 
the training of the better class of Frenchmen as compared with 
that of Englishmen and Germans, may have something to do with 
the matter, but more probably it may be traced to the common 
democratic institutions and ideas of the two countries. Democracy, 
whatever its other virtues, does not tend to raise the standard of 
taste, and has always as yet done more to corrupt the literary 
and oratorical ideas of the higher classes than to diffuse sound 
notions of good writing and correct speaking among the multi- 
tude. Dr. Matthews seems to have studied little oratory, save 
that which belongs to the common treasures of the English tongue ; 
and his favourites among English speakers are men whose skill 
was shown in their influence over uneducated mobs and half- 
educated jurymen, or others whose most brilliant performances 
never made areal and deep impression upon Parliament or the 
public. These, as most resembling the masters of rhetoric in his 
own country, he most admires and best understands. That the 
purpose of oratory is persuasion, and“ that therefore the standard 
of excellence in speech must vary according to the character of the | 
people to be persuaded; that the rhetoric which may suit an 
assembly of sans-culottes, or an untrained State Legislature in the | 
West, would be a miserable failure in the House of Cummons, or 
even in the Common Council of London; that the speaker who 
wishes to influence the most intelligent audience will, as a rule, 
use the plainest speech and the fewest ornaments—these are | 
ge ae of which, like most writers upon rhetoric as an art, | 
. Matthews has a very imperfect idea. Of the great American 
ers of the last generation, none would have ranked very | 
h in the English Parliament, aud perhaps the most successful 
within the bounds to which he chiefly confined himself as 
an advocate would have been the one least known to English- 
men, Rufus Choate. The choicest specimens of Webster's | 
or Calhoun’s eloquence would have been the least suited to the 
cultivated taste of English politicians. But, after all, Webster and | 
Calhoun were men thoroughly in earnest, dealing with questions of 
vast practical and moral importance ; and such men in their most 
earnest and passionate moods, addressing fellow-citizens who felt 
that their deepest interests were at stake, could not fail often to 
speak with a plain, simple lucidity which went home to the 
sense of their hearers, aud would have gone home to that of 
Englishmen with equal directness. To young writers the advice 
has often been given to strike out all the sentences they most 
admire in their own productions; and in like manner an English 
speaker of the highest order, as, for example, Mr. Bright, would 
probably advise the pupils of Dr. Matthews and the admirers 
of his favourite orators to regard every choice specimen of Trans- 
atlantic eloquence as an example of the style most carefully to be 
avoided. The most interesting passages in this volume relate 
rather to the personal experiences than to the professional achieve- 
ments of its heroes. : 

A much more practical ambition is that of the lady who 
undertakes to advise the youth of America how to read and what 
to read (6), to select for them the books on every subject best de- 
serving their study. Unhappily the writer's knowledge of so wide 
@ subject is limited, and limited in almost every department. It 
is perhaps enough to say that on the list of historical works of all 

s recommended to her credulous pupils, Rollin, Figuier, and 
Sewell find prominent places; while Thucydides, Tacitus, Mommsen, 
and Grote, are unmentioned ; that on questions of taste and criticism | 
Margaret Fuller is coupled with Pope, and apparently preferred to 
Addison; while Mr. Bagehot and Alexander Smith are similarly 
ranked together. | 

Among the minor works of this month we have another modest 
manual oncbina-painting (7); and akey to the cookery-books (8), ex- 
ae intended to explain, those practical details which the 

r take for granted, and which are generally the vital points on 
which the value of their recipes depends. Also, in the series of 
Artist Biographies, we have a Memoir of Fra Angelico (9) con- 
taining some interesting notes of his time and contemporaries. On 
the Road to Riches (10) is one of those books of practical advice 
which endeavour to give the young aspirant entering on life the 
benefits without the price of experience—an effort most benevolent 
and meritorious, but one which in the nature of things can very 
seldom succeed. | 

Among fictions, The Leavenworth Case (11), though marked here 
and there by signs of a lady's imperfect acquaintance even with 


(6) How to Read, and Hints in Choosing the Best Books; with Classified 

ists of Works on various Subjects. By Amelia V. Petit. New York: | 
Wells & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. i 

(7) A Practical Treatise on China-painting in America. By Camille 
Piten. With Folio Album of Plates. New York: Wiley & Sons. Lotion: | 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

(8) Just How: a Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, | 
Author of “Real Folks,” &c. &c. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. | 
London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

Artist Biographies: Fra Angelico. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & | 
on Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(x0) On the Road to Riches: Hints to Clerks and Business Young Men. | 
By illiam H. Maher. Chicago: Waggoner. London: Sampson Low & | 

. 1878. 

(a1) Tie Leavenworth Case: a Lawyer's Story. By Auna Katharine 
Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1878. 


criminal law, the simplest part of the science most perplexing to 
her sex, is exciting, and as good as the sensational style and pur- 
pose permit. It is preferable, we think, to five out of six of Miss 
Braddon’s tales of murder and bigamy. Jlay Days (12) is a 
collectiou of lively stories of and for children, 

Of poetry we have several volumes of various merit. Mr. 
Piatt (13) has at least one qualitication denied to and hardly 
desired by a considerable number of modern verse-writers—he 
means something, small or great, and can express his meaning in 
good English. Mrs. Whitman (14) belongs to the opposite school, 
which tinds in obscurity a substitute for care and labour, and 
mistakes vagueness for sublimity and darkness for depth. 
Washlburn’s verse (15) is for the most part light and not un- 
graceful; and the same may be said of Miss Celia Thaxter’s 
Drift- Weed (16). Genevieve of Brabant (17) is a long romance 
in verse, elaborately got up and illustrated. Mr. Wendell Holmes’s 
Schoolboy (18), read at the centennial celebration of Phillips's 
Academy, Massachusetts, 1878, is got up with equal elaboration, 
and with superior taste and skill. For the merits and quality of the 
verse the name of an author so familiar to most English readers is 
a sufficient voucher, Ji’s (19) is another romance, in this case of 
domestic life and true love. .VWother Goose's Melodies (20), a col- 
lection of nursery rhymes familiar and recondite, is executed in the 
average style of Christmas gift-books, with illustrations whose 
defects of artistic merit will be compensated in the eyes of the 
young readers for whom the work is intended by their brilliancy of 
colour and comic exvression. Some of them look as if intended 
to caiicature Mr. Whistler’s “symphonies” and the artistic furni- 
ture so popular at the present day. 


(12) Play Days: a Book of Stories for Children. By Sarah O. Jewett, 
Author of * Deephaven.” Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

(13) Poems of House and Home. By John James Piatt. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1879. 

(14) Poems. By Sarah Helen Whitman. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 
& Co. London: ‘triibner & Co. 1879. 

(15) Poems. By W.T. Washburn. New York: Haney & Co. 1878. 

(16) Drift-Weed. By Celia Thaxter. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co. Londen: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(17) Genevieve of Brabant: a Legend in Verse. By Mrs. Charles 
Willing. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 1879. 

(18) The Schoolboy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Tlustrated. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(19) Iris: the Romance of an Opal Ring. By M. B. M. Toland. Tilus- 
trated. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 1879. 

(20) Mother Goose's Melodies; or, Songs for the Nursery. With Ulus- 
trations in Colour. By Alfred Kappes. Bostcn: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 
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Dees GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

RAZTORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 

SERPENTS ** each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ “ Christian Martyrs,”’ &c., 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


BeITish MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 
CLOSED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the 8th of February. Visitors cannot be 
admitted from the Ist to the 7th of February, inclusive. 


January 22, 1879. E. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. _ 
A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on POLITICAL | 
ECONOMY will be given or Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, in St. Mark's Schoolroom, | 


Violet Hill, Hamilton Terrace, N.W.,on Saturday at Half-past Eleven o'clock, | 
menting on February 1. syllabuses on application to Miss HART, 86 Hamilton Terrace, | 


M4 ATRICULATION.— UNIVERSITY of LONDON, June | 

879.—A COURSE of LESSONS, under the direction of PHILIP MAGNUS. B.sc., 
B.A., wn aii the Subjects of this Examination, will commence the First Week in February.— 
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THE NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for 


GIRLS RE- -OPENED 7 Tuesday, January 21, 1879. 


Mss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Park, W oe RE-OPENED on Thursday, January 23, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde 
‘ark, 


THE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS = on Thursday, January 23, at 65 and 66 
Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


CHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Dorset.—A SPECIAL CLASS 
(limited to Twelve ), the sole charze vi an experienced Master, is being formed to 

repens for Public Schoo! ntrance and Scholarsh’ in. ys admitted from Seven to Eleven. 
een are Fees, One Hundred Guineas per Annum. No Extras, except Books.—Apply to HEAD- 


GANDHURST, WOOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL, and CIVIL 
SERVICE. —Rev. Ww. FULFORD, M.A., Oxford (Classical Honours), “esaleted by Cam- 
bi in } and native French and German Masters. PRE- 
PARES for the above. References to Parents of Pupils 

Address, Ormond House, Hogarth Road, Cromwell 
Gloucester Road Stations. 


EK STATE PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, managing a large | 
Estate, has a Vacancy for a Gentleman as PUPIL. Voureal facilities are offered for | 
acquiring a knowledge of management, with comforts of a Country Home.—Ad , CHARLES | 

Curtis, Deanyers, Farringdon, Alton, Hants. 


BeRY ST. EDMUNDS. —HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the | 
FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING EDWARD the SIXTH. 
The office of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at Easter, on the Resignation of the 
Rev. ALBERT HENRY WRATISLAW, 
ai | = ted that the New Scheme, under the Endowed Schools Acts, wil! be in force by the 
——— and that the New aoe cunt tbe will be in office by the middle of next 
tained of Mr. GEORGE A. vy men | 


sed in 1878 and other recent years.— 
, S.W., near Earl's Court and | 


Bury St. Edmunds : January, 1879. 


A GE GENTLEMAN and WIFE (without Children), living in a 
ide Town in Ireland, within easy distance of a City. would be glad to receive a 
LADY ss as SO ARDE R, with separate Sitting-room. Their house is pleasantly situated, 
within five walk of the sea, and the is healthful and cheerful. 
rences €: ged. Terms, about 253. ROIS ETOILEs, care of Messrs. Dawson 

& Sons, 121 Cannon m Street, London. 


ADVOWSON or NEXT PRESENTATION, with early pos- 


WANTED to PURCHASE, in the neighbourhood m within about Twenty 
miles of =~ or a short rye | on a Main South-coast Line. Value from £500 to £300 per 


PROVISIONAL PROSPECTUS. 


|THE BANK OF BOLTON, Limiter 


CAPITAL £1,000,000, 
IN 50,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
£1 payable on Application, £2 on Allotment, and £2 in Six Months 
after Registration. 
PROMOTERS. 
CHARLES F. AINSWORTH, Esq. (Messrs. W. & C. Ainsworth), Bolton. 
WALTON AINSWORTH, Esq. (Messrs. W. & C. Ainsworth), Bolton. 
THOMAS BARNES, Esq.,J.P.. Farnworth, and the Quinta, Denbighshire (Chairman of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company). 
PETER FOSTER, Esq., Corn, &c., Merchant, Bolton. 
THOMAS GLAISTER, Esq. (Messrs. Blair & Sumner), Bolton. 
T. M. HESKETH, Esq. (Messrs. T. M. Hesketh & Sons), Bolton. 
CHARLES II. HOLDEN, Esq., Solicitor, Bolton. 
T. W. HOLDEN, Esq.,. Marylands, Heaton, Bolton. 
J. ROWLAND HEATON, Esq. (Messrs. T. & J. Heaton), Lostock Junction. 
CHARLES JOINSON, Esq., Tobacco Manufacturer, Bolton. 
PETER KEVAN, Esq., Accountant, &c., Bolton. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Esq., J.P., Eagley Bank, Bolton. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Esq., J.P., Heaton Grange, Bolton, 
*PETER MARTIN, Esq., J.P., The Street, Rivington. 
* THOMAS MOSCROP, Esq., Bolton. 
JAMES MUSGRAVE, Esq. (Messrs John Musgrave & Sons), Bolton. 
JAMES MUSGRAVE, Esq. Jun. (Messrs. John Musgrave & Sons), Bolton. 
JOHN MUSGRAVE, Esq. (Messrs. John Musgrave & Sons), Bolton. 
JOSEPH MUSGRAVE, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. John Musgrave & Sons), Bolton. 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Esq., Market Street, Bolton. 
JOSEPH ORMROD, Esq., Corn and Flour Merchant, Bolton. 
WILLIAM SLATER, Esq. (Messrs. G. & J. Slater), Dunscar, Bolton. 
RICHARD STOCKDALE, Esq., J.P., The Grove, Heaton, Bolton. 
J. FISHWICK STEAD, Esq. (Messrs. Stead Brothers), Cotton Broker, Liverpool. 
JOHN LEIGH TAYLOR, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Bolton. 
* WILLIAM TAYLOR, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Bolton. 
WILLIAM WALLWORK, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Farnworth. 
THOMAS WALMSLEY, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. Thomas Walmsley & Son), Bolton. 
GEORGE WOODHOUSE, Esq., Architect, Bolton. 
Those marked thus * are Directors of the present Bank of Bolton. 
Solicitors—Messrs. HOLDEN & HOLDEN, Bolton. 
Secretaries (pro tem.)—Messrs. P. & J. KEV AN, 12 Acresfield, Bolton. 
TEMPORARY OFrices—12 ACRESFIELD, BOLTON. 


It is proposed to Register a Company under the above title, for the purpose of takinz over 
the old and well-established business of the BANK OF BoLToN, which was constituted in 


the year 1836, having a nominal Capital of £300,000 in 15,000 shares of £20 each. 
Out of the Capital of the ‘Company it is proposed to allot 15,000 shares (£8 10s. —y paid 
up) to the Shareholders in the present Bank as the Purchase Money of their Interest in the 


Capital, Goodwill, Property, and connection of the Bank. 

The remaining 35.000 Shares to be subscribed for, and to be entitled to a Preferential Divi- 
dend after the rate of £5 per cent. per annum on the amount paid up. The re maining poste. 
after appropriation of such sum as the Directors may think fit a Fund, to be 

ratably divided between ail the Shareholders, according to the amount up thereon respec- 
tively. 

It is intended to offer facilities for the pean in = ar aa of Calls on the Preference Shares 

up to £8 10s. per Share, bearing the like Preferential Divi 

The Promoters feel warranted in anticipating that the oe will, at a moderate estimate , 
exceed 124 per cent. 

Applications have been already received by the Promoters for upwards of 20,000 out of the 
above-named 35,000 Shares. 

Any further information may be obtained from the SECRETARIES, who are prepared to receive 
applications for Shares on the accompanying Form. 

Boiton, January 7th, 1879. 


THE BANK OF BOLTON, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 IN 50,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
15,000 ORDINARY AND 25,000 PREFERENCE SHARES. 
£1 payable on Application, £2 on Allotment, and £2 in Six Months after Registration. 


To the Promoters of the Bankof Bolton, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN, R — Bolton. 
beg to inform you that it is my intention to apply 
Preference Shares in the above-named Company, and I shall oe pared to pay the 
deposit of £1 per Share in respeet of such application i immediately on my eeeiet that 


the Company is registered Acts, 1362 and 1867, 


Da 


and particulars, to Messrs. HYDE, TANDY, & MAHON, Solici- 
ANTED, by a YOUNG LADY, aged Twenty-four, a> 


Situation as SHOPWOMAN, or in any gp Business where she could make herself 
useful to her employers. Unexceptional references can be ~ Fhe .—Apply, C. F. K., care of 
Mr. T. Godwin, 4 Half-Moon Passage, Leadenhall It Market, E 


JANUARY ELECTION, 1879.-THIRD APPLICATION. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill.— 

An Earnest Appeal is made to the GOVERNORS <a SUBSCRIBERS for VOTES 

behalf of as toy > STEEL HOLMAN, the youngest of three Orphans, 

Five, Ten, and Twelve. Parents are dead. The Case is stron; zly Recommended by 

ly Brom SPOTTINWOODE Esq., New Street | 
ACON, leet Street, : Rev. G. K. FLINpT, Reetory, Denmark 
ies! ‘wil be th: fully received by Mr. J. T. Wellington Road, Cold 

ar’ 


Hspnorariry —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. a health resort Invalids 
urkish Baths on the Premises. Private 1 Park, 
on 


TPHE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 

(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, “M. F. DENT’S 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Report on Chronometers, Watches, &c. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition ean be had on apptication.—M. F. DENT, Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPU& STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


{SURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 
tberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra for time given. Large, useful Stock to seleet from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Ter: free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Esta lished 1862. 


Writes in the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT 
“Ts an article of the nicest and most carefal manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balins for the skin. 


Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


F.R.S. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 

Contract for the eonveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 

Suez Canal, every Thu » from 

Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. si —— 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C. and 25 Cockspur Street. S s. A 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Es pee Ge the bd Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hove!. 
P. O. RIC KARDS, Manage r. 


BATH. —HOT MINERAL WATERS and unequalled B: ATHS, 
efficacious in and GOUT. Literary, artistic, and general 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms are constantly open. Gre an tional 

e3. Excellent shops and market.—For information apply to Mr. wv. H. SiMMs, 


advantagi 
31 Gay Street, Bath i 
D N E R Ss’ 


A R 
G NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES | 
Are Original in Design, Effective in A and U lied in Price. me] 
| 


DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set. for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 


DINNER SERVICES. TABLE GLASS SERVICES OF THE 
CR STAL. a 


£s. 4. E87 £ d. 
The Lansdowne ... 330 Plain Light Stem Glas 35 6 
313 6 Engraved Light Stem Glass 48 
440 Richly-Cut Glass ........ 650 
550 Engraved Flowers ...... 550 
660 Engraved Grass and Fern .. 770 
Diseonnt 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic a of Dinner Ware and Ellustrated Glass Catalogue, which must be 


rned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASs, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND WEST STRAND. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ENT’S CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 


§1 Strand, or 31 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. ! 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-oz., 2-0z., and 4-0z, PACKETS LINED with TIN? OIL. 
WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There's no 


sweeter To! a comes from Virginia and no hetter brand than the * THREE 
CASTLEs. ide “ The Virginians.” Oniy in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name Mark. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 
PRICE'S CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS —PRICES PATENT 


CANDLE oomr ANY, Limited, recomm these en ay Lights in the ordinary paper 
cases, their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGH’ TS { .. burning in a glass without the paper = 
their GOLD MEDAL PALATINE CANDLES and BEST COMPOSITE 
and their PURE GLYCERINE, GOLD MEDAL again awarded te the Compan: the 
PARIS EXHIBITION an 1873. 


BRA WORK is undoubtedly far more exhausting than bodily 


labour. Great thinkers, and persons burdened ~ Ly yey have the most need of those 


—— and restorative agents so ly the vegetable world, which, wisely 
r to support the powers of nature. 
Dr. T. LAUDER BRUNTON says, in the Conte Review : Eda te Lord Derby, when 


translating Homer, was accustomed to eat — ied Cherries” ; and Dr. ALBERT J. Branars 

says: “ If I come home after any worry I shall never hesitate o set myselt right by taki 
favourite and perfect re medy, five or six Brandied Cherries. In three or four m a 31 find 
myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I have never experienced any ili et 

The essence and he ity B of the Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, pn ma with the 
finest Cognac, is no be found in that well-known and delicious Liqueur, * a 
MORELLA CHE ERY BRANDY,” which, taken alone or with water, produces in a greatly 
increased degree all those good effects above described. 

The Liqueur may be procured through any Wine Merehant, at all Bars aud Restaurants, 
and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
« (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets Oy 
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The Saturday Review. [January 25, 1879. 


‘LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1x LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) .......seeeeeeeeeeees + £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the ‘World. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amonzst the Policy-holders. 
Applications fur Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


PHENIxX FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal ia Settle 
Insurances effected in all parts ‘oft ae World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


COIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
ACCIDENTS OF AL EDS by_a Policy of the RAILWAY 
passe ASSURANC »MPAS the ol and largest Accidental Assurance 
ny. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chaicon man, 
CSebenibed bed Capital, £1,000,000, Annual Income, £214,000, "£1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BrawncueEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. on, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter — nome will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 


Every other d Pp eB and = = British and Indian, 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that ever eee aaa by them is guaranteed 

as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, endish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S. rg 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particular! ested to observe that each Bottle, pre fo b 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used many years, signed Blizabeth Laze 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRIN 8S’ SAUCE, 


Sich to deceive Futile L A & PERRINS have ado; a NEW 
LA BEL, beari LEA ERRINS,” which Signature is nm fl every 


Bottle of WOR! RCESTERSHINE withest which none is Genuine. Sold Whole- 


sale by the Proprietors, Worces ster; Crosse & Bl ackweil, London; and Ex; Oilmen 
Re by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL ATLASES, THOROUGHLY 
REVISED, CLEARLY ENGRAVED AND PRINTED, AND 
BROUGHT UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half-bound ; or royal 4to. (full size of Maps)» 
price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ISHOP BUTLER'’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, enlarged to opr full-coloured Maps. Edited by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. T. BuTLer, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BUTLER'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPILY; enlarged 
to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
comprising Ten full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; an entirely New Edition, 


corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, 4s. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; an entirely New Edition, 
corrected 


rom the best authorities. Post 8yo. 4s, 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


The Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d. Kry price 2s. 


REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for Every One to Learn Greek. By W. H. Morris, Principal of Clifden 
House School, near Brentford, 


REEK LESSONS, Part II. containing Parallel Exercises for 


Translation into Greck. Price One Shilling. 


BLENENTA LATINA, by the same Author, in the press. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


The Third Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


OTES on THUCYDIDES, Books I. II. and III. By 
a J. G. SHEPPARD, M.A. and L. Evans, M.A. sometime Fellows of Wadham 


College, Oxford. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Latest Edition, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. By Ricoarp WHATELY, 
D.D. sometime Archbishop of Dublin. A New Edition (being the Seventh). 
London, Loxnemans & Co. 


BISHOP SIMORT’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
The Ninth Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


KETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By Tuomas VowLer Snort, D.D. sometime 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London, Loxemans & Co, 


BISHOP BROWNE ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
The Eleventh Edition, revised, in Svo. price 16s. 


XPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical 
and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. Epwand Harotp Browne, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 
~ Bishop Browne's treatise is at once the | ment. Its doctrinal value may be stated 
largest. the most comprehensive, the most | thus:—It proves the truth of the doctrine 
| trustworthy, and by far the ablest and most | formulated on articles of faith by our Church, 
satisfactory of all expositions. Its historical | by a succession of successful appeals to our 
value is this: It traces every formula of our | reason, tothe testimony of Scripture, and to 
faith, creed, article, and doctrine through | the authority of the Church, as testified in 
every stage trom its first to its latest develop- | her creed and councils in, the earliest and 
pc and corrects many populur errors re- | present ages of the Chure'! 
pecting their growth and historical develop- "asl ish Churchman. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


E P P s’s8 GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 
C 0 C oO A JAMES EPPS & CO. 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


H ROA T 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
and dryness, tickli ng and irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the Voice. Sold 
ns in Boxes, 6d. and Is. labelled thus: “JAMES EPPs & CU., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Pareadnecdte Street and Piccadi lly.” 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Rome on label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE . 5s., and %.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
6s. gt and Pow DE, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


CROWES | S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS (Prepared 
of an Eminent Scotch Physician) perfectly cure Gout. Rhewmatin 
ains in the Jo:nts, Sciatica, and all Gouty, Neural 
umatic Pains, Sold in Boxes at Is. lid. pots stam: by LOWE, 
ai Chemist, 49 Princes Street, Leicester devare, London + of all Che and in India 
by Messrs. Oakes & Co., Merchants, Madras. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE's SE SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —NOTICE. 
Thousand Copies of Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood, One Thousand 
Copies of Srl 's Lite of Robert Dick of Thurso, ae é. Thousand Fi ive Hundred Copies of Mrs. 
pa : Voyage of the Sunbeam, and ve ‘opies of every other recent Work of 
nterest are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELE ST LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are 
Siied c as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the princi Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per annum and upwards, 
according to the number of volumes required. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition_now ready. This 
Catalogue contains The Life of the cree bag pal Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. 
Stanley ; A Voyage to Polar Seas, by Sir G. 8. Nares ; Senior's Yonverntions with Thiers and 
Guizot ; be oe s Voyage of the Challenger ; Philochristus ; Life of Canon Kingsley (best 
Edition) ; Captain Burnaby's Two Rides, and more than Three Thousand other Popular 
Works in History, Biography. Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
lass of Fi bye f at the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention of 
«d Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. ~All the Books 


in Cirsutotion or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least e delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M ‘ANCHES? ER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARC! ADE, M ANCHESTER (one Minute's Walk from the E xchange). 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
10, 74, ce a, 88,91, 192, 689, 771, and 949 (clean copies)—at the Oifice, 38 Southampton Street, 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth gilt. ornamental edges, 7s. 6d. 


RANSLATIONS from the GERMAN POETS. By Epwarp | 


STANHOPE PEARSON. 
Dresden: E. Prersox. London: Samrsox Low, & Co., 183 Fleet Street. 


Tn 8vo. price One Shilling, 


HE PRESENT POSITION and PROSPECTS of POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. Being the Introductory Address delivered in the 
Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its Mecting at Dublin in 1878, by the President of the 
Section, Joun K. Incram, LL.D. F.T.C.D. M.R.1.A. President of the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Revised, with Notes and Additions, 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


Now ready, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


—D? D'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &e. 
for 1879 (Thirty-ninth Year). In this Edition will appear for the first time ecg Names 

of Members of the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, the Order of the Indian Empire. and 

the Os Soon Order of the Crown of India. Lllustrations of the insignia of the three Orders 

given. 


London : WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers. 


This day, Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 8d. 


FBVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER: a Handy Book of the 
Principles of Law and Equity., By a Barrister. Revised to the end of last Sesion 
comprising Summaries of the Biils of Sale Act, the Weights and Measures Act, the Public 
Health Act, the Matrimonial Causes Act, & 
~ A useful and concise ep tome of the law.’ *_ Taw Magazine. ce complete epitome of the 
laws of this country, tl ly to 1 readers.”"—Bell’s Life. 
Crossy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ ITall Court, London, E.C. 


Just published, cloth, Is. 


IRST PRINCIPLES of FRENCH HISTORY. By 
S. TAYtor. 
“ Quite the best elementary History of Eicon which has yet come under our notice.” 
Saturday Review, January 18, 1879. 
By the same Author, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
“ Also an admirable little book.” —Saturday Review, January 18, 1879. 
RELFE Brotuens, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate. 


Demy Svo. illustrated with Engravings on Wood and a Map of the 
French Provinces. cloth, lés. 
THE CORN and CATTLE PRODUCING DISTRICTS of 
FRANCE. By Gronce Gissox RICHARDSON, Fellow of the Royal Historical mo 

of England; Foreign Corresponding Member and Gold Medallist of the Société Cen 
®q Agriculture de France, Member of the Soci¢té des Agriculteurs. 

“ After testing almost every page of Mr. Richardson's volume, (and it contains 520), we are 
quite inclined to place it in the first rank of works of information.” —Saturday Review. 

CASSELL, PeTTER, & GALPIN, London. And all Booksellers. 


SCOTTISH RECORD PUBLICATION. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 824, price 10s. 


THE EXCHEQUER ROLLS of SCOTLAND. Vol. II. 


1259-79. Edited by GzonGr Burnett, Lyon King of Arms. Published by authority 
of the Lots Geumaieal oners of the Treasury, under the direction of the Lord Clerk Register of 
tlan 
Edinburgh: A.& C. Bhack; DovGLas & Fovutts. London: LoNGMANS & | pe 
« Co. Oxiord: PAnKER & Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Dublin: 


Just published, 6s. 
PrAsHions of the DAY in MEDICINE and SCIENCE. 
By H. STRICKLAND CONSTABLE. 
H SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. LENG & Co., Hull. 
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January 25, 1879.] 


The Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. | 


“*Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims at | 
sweaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round Windsor Custle, | 
Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. ¥: hose who liked * Mer Majesty's Tower’ 
will find these volumes equally pleasant Sey thenwum. 
“A only fine and interesting book. It is a va jiablc —— to English history; worthy 
of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject.""—Morning Pos 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGIL STREET. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Forty-cighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Corrected by the Nobility. 

“ This work is the most Fang and elaborate record of the living and recent!y deceased 
members of the Peerage of the ‘three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is a most useful 
publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a dist.u- 
guishing feature of this book.""—Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


Just ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS in the 
REIGN of LOUIS XV. 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, MP. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCV. 
January, was published on SarurDAY Last. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 
2. THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCL 
3. MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
4. MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON. 
5. THE ROAD TO INDIA, 
6. CAMPANELLA. 
7. WALPOLE’S ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
8. DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 
9. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
London, LonemMans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


"THE QUARTERLE REVIEW, No. CCXCIIL, 
now published. 
CONTENTS 


1. LESSING, 
2. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
3. THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH ART. 
4. PRINCE BISMARCK. 
5, OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
6. IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE ? 
7. DR. SAMUEL SMILES’S WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
8 RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
9. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


13 GREAT MARLPOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ In this charming novel we find a most Stones lot, clever dclineations of character, an 
interest which never flags, and sentiments clothed in most beautifui languave. - 1 
Court Journal, 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowse. | 


“ A pleasant story.”"—A thenceum. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georcr_ 


MacDona.p, LL.D., pee of Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


powerful story. It is  imposaible to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare merits in 
the of a review.”—.Joh 
A novel of interest and power. It is a work of real genius.’’—Lug!lish Independent. 


KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarrt. 


“ Lord Desart’s book is agreeable and amusing. It is a spirited novel, pleasantly written, 
and full of cueer. pictures of the society of to-day, evidently sketched from life.”"—J’ost. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of ‘‘ Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. By 


M. C. Author of A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


Now ready, 7s. 6d. 
TRELAND and the HOLY SEE in the MIDDLE AGES. 
By NEvINs. 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, London. HopGes, Foster, & Ficors, Dublin. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 63. 


Mone HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. By 


FLETCHER, F, JR. T.B.A., Author of Quantitics,” “ Dilapidations,” “ Arhi- 

* and “ Compensations."" The Reviews of the First Edition, which appeared in the 

Review,” and 27 other leading journals, may be seen at 29 New Bridge 
Street, Blackfr: during ottice hours. 


NEW MONTHLY GEOGRAPHICAL PERIODICAL, 
On FEBRUARY 1, 1879, will be published, the Second Number of 


pet: PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 


wm and MONTHLY Re of GEOGRAPHY. Published under the 
Council, and edited by H. W. Bares, Assistant Secretary. 


CONTENTS: 
THE USAMBARA COUNTRY. By the Rev. J.P. Farter. With Map. 


JOURNEY THROUGH CYPRUS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1573. By J. Toomsoy. 
Map of Recent Survey of Harbour of Famagous' 


ROUGH NOTES ON eRe HISTORIC CYPRUS. By Major-General Sir Henny 
C. K.C.B 

UPPER BASIN OF THE KABUL RIVER. By C. R. Markman, C.B. With Map. 
NEW MAHARAJAHATE IN BORNEO, By P. L. ScLaTen, F.R.S. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
OBITUARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS. 
PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

NEW BOOKS. NEW MAPS 

Price to Non-Fellows, 1s. 6d. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Crose 8.W 


Price 1s. 5 post free, Is. 3d. 
SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY.—CosTESTS : 


Portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. W. 
The Tile cep tt Play. W. M. Laffin, E. 5 

The Glacier Meadows of LF Sierra. ohn } Mar 

“ To the Clergy.” Edward Eggleston 


The Fortu 
A Winter Morning. L. Frank T 
rs (contin 
The Doom of Claudius and Cynthia. M. Thompson. 
Opportunity. Joel Bento ton. 
in Leec! ussell 


th: 


Pott's Painless Cure. lam 
Ti Home and Society Culture and World's 
&e- “4 
FrEpeRicok WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


No. XIV., JANUARY 1879, price 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
1, IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 


| 2, THE CHRISTIAN POSITION AND THAT OF ITS OPPONENTS. 


3. THE “ICON BASILIKE.” 
4. THE TITLES OF THE PSALMS. 
5. HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT DISCOVERY. 
6. aa Aon CATHEDRALS BEST FURTHER THE CULTURE OF CHURCH 
alc. 
7. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
8. ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS FIRE INSURANCE BILL, 1878. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
THE RETROSPECT OF 157! 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE ARTICLE ON IRVINGISN. 
SPoTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


On January 29, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXIX. for FEBRUARY 1879, 


CONTENTS : 
1. PROBATION. Continued. 
2. A COMEDY OF SUPERSTITION. 
3. LITERATURE AND MEDICINE. 
4. EBENEZER. By CHARLES LELAND. Chapters 1—5. 
5. WILLIAM ETTY. 
6. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
7. AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


RICIIARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


GOOD WORDS 
For JANUARY 
(Edited by Doxatp MacLerop, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains), 


IN WHICH IS BEGUN 
“YOUNG MRS. JARDINE,” 
THE NEW STORY, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
To be continued throughout the year. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Sir WILLIAM 
THOMSON, Captain MARKHAM, R.N., Dean STANLEY, 
Principal TULLOCH, Professor PRITCHARD, SAMUEL SMILES, 
the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, WILLIAM GILBERT, 
SARAH TYTLER, and others, will also contribute important 
Articles to the 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH PARTS OF 


GOOD WORDS, 


6d. Monthly, Ilustrated. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
THE DARKNESS of the MINE.—See THE BUILDER of 


this Week also London of Tynemouth Church Restored, and 
ions_. 


sthetics—The Old Pasty 
Walls, Law and Prattios rorhe Saint Albans Question—Steam Laundries— ardo da 


Vinci, &e. 4d.; by Post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


ONE HUNDRED and TWO PAGES this Week of the 
hes and Letters of Mi tin LORDS AND COMMONS. 


embers of Parliamen: 
ALL, 38 Parliament Street. And all Newsagents. Vol. I. 800 Speeches and 
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“ She was a Beauty "—In a Paris Restaurant. H.C. Bunner. ‘ 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 25, 1879. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION 


OF THE ABOVE WORK 
Is now published. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE EARL OF REDESDALE. 


This day, 8vo. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE of the REAL PRESENCE: a 


Correspondence between the Earl of REDESDALE and the Hon. CHARLEs L, 
Woop (President of the English Churci Union). 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JU8T PUBLISITED. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


THE LAND OF MIDIAN 
REVISITED. 


By Captain RICHARD BURTON, 
Author of “ The Gold-Mines of Midian.” 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood and by Chromo-lithography. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


In the press, demy Svo. cloth. 


A DRAFT CODE OF CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


By EDWARD DILLON LEWIS. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. -: 


FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
hief Fathers of the Church; the 
n important spheres of action. 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS (The). By the Rey. H. S. Hotzanp. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


DEFENDERS of the FAITH (The) ; or, the Christian Apoto- 


Second and Third Centuries. By the Rev. F. Watsox, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
SAINT “AUGUSTINE. By the Rey. Wirtram R. Crarx, M.A. 


Pp. 8vo. 
SAINT JEROME. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Curts, B.A. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 


A Series of ae — showing how the Conversion of the bs my Races of the West was 
ught about, and their condition before this occurred. 


THE CONTIN. ENT: AL TEUTONS. By the Very Rev. and 
MERIVALB, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth 


THE CELTS. By the Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D., " Head-Master | 
of King’s College School. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 2s. 


THE ENGLISH. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 


cloth, 2s. 


THE NORTHMEN. By the game Author. Fep. 8vo. with Map, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
CORAN (The) ; its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 


it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM Mcre, K.C.S.I., LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BUDDHISM ; being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 
Gexteme, gt “Buddha. By T. W. Ruys Davips, of the Middle Temple. Fep. 8vo. 


loth boards, 
HINDUISM. By Professor Moxren M.A., D.C.L. 


&e. Fep. vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Srozarr, B.A, 


Principal, La Martinizre College, Lucknow. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Fep. 8vo. 128 pp. limp cloth, each 1s. 
By the late E. A. 


ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. 
FOOD, B M.D. 

ALBERT ERNAYS essor 0 emistry at St. 

Am J.B Prof f Ch try at 


5 
WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. Norn 
Harvey, Esq., King’s College. 


LONDON: 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; AND 48 PICCADILLY, W. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo. in Bohn’s Library binding, or neat blue cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S WORKS, Translated into English. 


Vols. I. and II. AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Wahrheit und Dichtung aus meinem 
Leben). 20 Books. And Letters from Italy and Switzerland. With Por- 
trait of Goethe. 

Vol. III. FAUST. Complete. The First Part Revised, and the Second 
now first Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 

Vol. IV. NOVELS and TALES. Containing Flective Affinities, Sorrows 
of Werther, The German Emigrants, The Good Women, and a Novelette. 

Vol. V. WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

Vol. VI. CONVERSATIONS with ECKERMANN and SORET. By Joun 
OXENFORD. 

Vol. VII. POEMS and BALLADS in the peas, METRES, including 
Hermann and Dorothea. By E. A. Bowrrne, C.B 

Vol. VIII. DRAMATIC WORKS, “ Iphigenia,” “ 
Tasso,” “* Egmont,” ** Goetz,” Wayward Lovers,” “ w-Culprits, 
“Clavigo.” By Sir W. Scorr, Miss SwANWICK, and E, A. BowrixG, C. B. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE: Correspondence 


between, from A.D. 1794-1805. Translated, with Short Notes, from the Third 
Edition of the German, by L. RA ScuMirz, Translator of Dr. Ulrici’s 
‘“‘ Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art,” and Dr. Schliemann’s * Troy and its Remains.’” 
2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 


ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, Sculptors. Architects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentists. With Notices of their Lives and Works. By SamceL REDGRAVE, 
Joint Author of ‘A Century of Painters of the Enylis School.” New 
Edition, revised, demy 8vo, 16s, 


NEW ADDITION TO BELL’S POCKET VOLUMES. 


ESSAYS of ELIA and ELIANA. By 


CHARLES Lams. With a Memoir by Barry CorNwALL. 2 vols. imperia) 
32mo. 5s. 


A GUIDE to the PARISH CHURCH. By 


Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. New Edition, revised and 
rewritten, 3s. 6d. 
Cambridge: DricuToy, BELt, & Co. 


A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMM4R, with 


Copious and carefully Graduated Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow 


of University College, London. Based upon the recent!y- !l'shed Twenty- 
third Edition of the Author's “ English Grammar, inci: —_ Analysis.” 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. Just published. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, consisting 


of the Exercises of the ‘‘ Shorter English Grammar,” published in a separate 
form. Cloth, ls. 


4 & 5 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


PHEBE’S FORTUNES, the New Novel by 


Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY, is now ready at “all Libraries. 


more truly charming story we have not met with. ‘cvtsman. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 3% PATERNOSTER «wuW. 


NOTICE. 


Crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt ede. 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” “ Botanica! Tables for the 
Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


IS NOW REPRINTED, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


“Tt deserves to take 2 anent place in the literature of youth.” — 


“The ease of her style, the charm of her illustrations, and the « arness with she 
lains what is abstruse, are no doubt the result of much labour; bet uur is nothing 
pags pages, and the reader must be dull indeed who takes up th.- me without — 
to attract attention and to stimulate i Mai! Gazet 
resting, that, having once opened it, we ‘do not know how to ve off readi ~~ 
Nuturday Review. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING Coss, 8.W. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachza), Isauria, 
and parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A. 
English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria, 


Author of “ Anatolica; or, a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, 
Lycia, and Pisidia. 


LONDON: EDWARD SiANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


ESPIKATORY DISE EASES. —Just published, to be haa of al! Booksellers, 43, 6d. 


ESPIRATORY DISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, Diphtheria. Loss of Voice, &e.), and their 
SPECIFIC CURE, by Dr. CHURCHILL'S Methods, from the Dutel: «i! other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANS, 2 Langham Piace, Lond 130 
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The a Review. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXXH. (for FEBRUARY), 
CONTENTS : 


1. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—II. Tauromenion, 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


“HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopesoy Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0’ 


By Epwarp 


Lowrie’s.”” 
3. AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. By Wa.Ter H. Pontock. 
4, ON THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By Rev. Professor W. W. SKEAT. 


5. = = OF HOMER.—II. Mr. Paley’s Recent Criticism. By Rev. 
P. MAHAFFY. 


6. AN pi FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. By Tuos. Hucues, 
7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 19 and 20, 
8. CHINESE POETRY. By Sir WILLIAM MEDHURST. 

9. NOTES ON TURKISH REFORM. By R. Hamicton Lana. * 
10. CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? By A.J. Witsoy. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week, 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth extra, i8s. 


BIsM ARCK in the FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR, An Authorized Translation from the German of Dr. Moritz Buscu. 


The Times says: ‘“‘The publication of Bismarck’s after-dinner talk, 
whether discreet or not, will be of priceless biographical value, and English- 
men, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for givinga 
picture as true to life as Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ of the foremost practi ical 
genius that Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on the 


CHALLENGER: being an Account of various Observations made during 

> Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger Round the World, in 1872-76. By H.N. 
Moseey, F.R.S., Member of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger. 8vo. 

with Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts, 21s. (This day. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS: 


Journal of a Tour in. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.SI., C.B., F.R.S., and 
Jon Barn, F.R.S. With Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology 
G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S, 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
loth ex s. 


“Not only a pleasant record of a most agreeable expedition in regions 
where travelling is not easy for Europeans, but a contribution to science for 
which naturalists will be thankfal.’”’—Daily News, 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WATERTON WANDERINGS in SOUTH 
AMERICA. New Edition, edited with Biographical Introdnction and 
Explanatory Index, by the Rev. J. G. Woop. Medium Sve. cloth 
‘elegant, 21s, 

“One of the most delightful books ever written........ No better Editor 
could be found for such a work than Mr. Wood.. -The biography is 


| 


exceeding!ly interesting ; and the editing of the book is “excellent. A special | 
ustrations.” 


word of praise is due to the ill 


(THE ODYSSEY of HOMER done into 


ENGLISH PROSE. By S.H. Butcner, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
University College, Oxford, and A. Lane, M.A. late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Ctown Svo. 103, 6d. (This day. 


—Saturday Review. 


FREE TRADE, PROTECTION, AND RECIPROCITY. 


FREE TRADE and PROTECTION: an 


Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the Dona adoption of Free 
Trade since its Introfuction into England. By Professor Fawcrrr, M.P. 
New Edition, revised, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY _M. E. GRANT DUFF, MP.— 


MISCELLANIES, Political and Literary. Svo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


E\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JoHN Mosier. New Volames, 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


GOLDSMITH. By Wrtsw Brack. 2%. 6d. 


by R. H. yee, Morison; SHELLEY, by J. 
SymonpDs. to follow. 


THE LAUGHING MILL ; ; and other Stories. 


By Junian HawrHorye. [Next week. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


‘THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1879: 


a Statistical and Historical Account of the States of the Civilized World. 
By F. Martrx. Crown 8vo. 10s.6d, [Next week, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 0.3 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THE HISTORY of RUSSIA, from its Origin 


to the Year 1877. By ALFRED RAMBAUD, Member of the Academy of Sci 

of St. Petersburg. Translated by Mrs. L. B. LANG. With Genealogical 
Tables and Additions and Corrections by the Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
6 Maps, cloth extra, 38s. [Just ready. 


THROUGH CYPRUS with the CAMERA, 


in the Autumn of 1878: Sixty and very fine Permanent Photographs, 

illustrating the and Inland Scenery of Cyprus, and the Costumes and 

Types of the Natives; specially taken on a Journey undertaken for the 

purpose. By Jown 'THomson, F.R.G.S., Author of “ INustrations of China and 

its People,” &c. &c. 2 royal 4to. vols. cloth extra, £5 5s. [Now ready. 
A Copy of this Work has been ordered for the Royal Library, Windsor. 


CANADA UNDER the ADMINISTRATION 


of the EARL of DUFFERIN. By Grorcr STewart,Jun. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
with Steel Portrait of the Earl of Dufferin, cloth extra, lis. [Now ready. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. By Grarran Geary, 


Editor of the “* Times of India.” 2 vols. crown Svo. with many Illustrations 
anda Route Map, cloth extra, 28s, 
Athenceum.—* Mr. Geary’s book deserves, and will take, a prominent place among those 
works of the day, the chiet interest of (which centres | in the Eastern Question.” 
aa he Saturday Review says: and i ting book........ A standard book of 
erence. 


Academy.—* This is a genuine, interesting, and useful book ; a valuable contribution to the 
study and prehension of that imp estion—the fu of Asiatic Turkey.” 


FROM KULJA, ACROSS the TIAN-SHAN 


to LOB-NOR. By Colonel Presevausky, Author of “ Travels in Mongolia.” 
Translated by E. Morcay, F.R.G.8. Including Notices of the 
Lakes of Central Asia. With Introduction by Sir Doveias Forsyrs, 
K.C.S.I. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, lis. 

The Times says : “ Colonel Prejevalsky's journey from ae the most 


important of modern times, giving us an accurate ledge of an interesting region pre- 
viously almost unknown. 


COVERT-SIDE SKETCHES: Thoughts on 


Hunting, with different Packs and in different Countries. By J. NeviLi Firr 
(H.H. of the “ Sporting Gazette,” late of the “ Field’’), Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE IRISH BAR: comprising Anecdotes, 


Bons-Mots, and Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By 
pty RoperIck O’FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
ce 1 


WILLIAM COBBETT: 


EDWARD SMITH. 2 vols. crown Svo. 25s. 


HALF-HOURS of BLINDMAN’S HOLIDAY: 


or, Summer and Winter Sketches in Black and White. By W. W. FENN. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (Now ready. 


THE BOOK of ENGLISH ELEGIES. 


Edited by W. F. March PHILLIPs. 
flow ready. 
The aim of the Editor of this selection has been to collect in a popular 
form the best and most representative Elegiac Poems which have been 
bn aoe English tongue during past generations by the inhabitants 
these 


A HISTORY of AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


FIRST COLONIAL PERIOD, 1607—1676. SECOND COLONIAL PERIOD, 
1676—1765. By Moses Corr Tyver, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Michigan. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. [Now ready. 

The New York Nati: It is a book frable both in and in 


THIRTY SHORT ADDRESSES for FAMILY 


PRAYERS or COTTAGE MEETINGS. By “ Frvezis,” Author of “‘Simple 
Preparation for the Holy Communion.” Containing Addresses by the late 
Canon KinGs.Ley, Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, and Dr. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 5s. (Now ready. 


a Biography. By 


SERIAL PUBLICATION OF 


MR. FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH’S “ FERN 


WORLD.” This beantiful and very popular Work is now — ‘published in 
12 One Shilling Parts eomplete, be Coloured Plates and Illustrations. 
Prospectus can 


Part I. now had of ‘the 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
ON the WOLDS. By Epwarp Gitu1at, M.A., 


Author of “ Asylum Christi.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


ELIZABETH EDEN. ByM.C. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth’extra, 31s. 6d. 


WRITTEN on their FOREHEADS. By 


Rovent H. Enwot, Author of “ Bxperiences of Planter.” 2 vols. crown 
Svo. (Vow ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


PATCHWORK. By Frevericx Locker. 


Small crown 8vo. 5s. [Vow ready. 


ESSAYS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. By 


Lizzie ALLpRIpGE, Author of “‘ By Love and Law.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 


By Sir Jawes FirzjaMes STEPHEN. Second Edition, with a New Preface, 
demy 8vo. lds, 
By the same Author. 


ESSAYS by a BARRISTER. Reprinted from the “ Saturday 
Review.” Crown 8vo. 9s. 


On January 29, No. CCXXX., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksce. 


CONTESTS: 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Cha 
Law. Chapter 38. Lottie Resentful. Chapter 39. Lottie 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

MISS MORIER’S VISIONS. 

THE EVIL EYE. 

A BROKEN STRING. 

ANTINOUS. Part I. 

THE POLISH ALPS. 

AT THE CONVENT GATE. By Arstrx Donsoy. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. Cha 3. Monsieur le 
Marquis. Chapter 4. Mr. Barrington. Chapter 5. M. de Lee. 


37. A Chance for 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 


VIRGIL. By Freperic W. H. Mrens. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. By Professor TYNDALL. 

CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. By StvarT MILL. 

ECCE, CONVERTIMUR AD GENTES. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
AGRIOULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W. E. Bear. 

A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By Sir DaviD WEDDERBURN. 
SHALL WE GIVE UP GREEK? ByE. A. FEEEMAN. 
ECONOMIC METHOD. By Heyry SIDGWICK. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privsep. Con- 


taining numerous Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. [This day. 


AESTHETICS. By Evctye VEron. Translated 


by W. AnmsTronG. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. By 
ty Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BLACK BUT COMELY; 
Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 

By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


This day, 2 vols. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


BLUE and GREEN. By Sir Henry Porrtincer. 


(Next week. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. By Marx 


Horz. 3 vols. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Fourth 
Edition, revised, medium 8vo. illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 
Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 

Part II. HEAT. 

Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natural Phi- 
losophy,” &c. Fep. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for junior ——— 
ure. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises 
in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. IsLay 
Burxs, D.D. Revised by the Author of ** The Public School Latin Primer.” 
Third Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


English, Technologic, and Scientific. With a SUPPLEMENT, containing 
an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous 
English Dictionaries. 2 large vols, including the Supplement, imperial 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood, cloth, £4; half 
morocco, £4 lis. 


OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY : Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Large 8vo. 
illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 52s. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY : Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Imperial 16mo. 
4 about 300 Engravings on Wood, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half 
, 10s. 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH  DIC- 


TIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from 
the “ Student’s Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red 
edges, 3s, 6d, 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE.. 


Notes. 16mo. sewed, 4d. 


With 


BYRON’S PROPHECY of DANTE. Cantos 


land2. With Notes by L. W. Potts. 16mo. sewed, 3d. 


VERE FOSTER’S WRITING COPY BOOKS. 


Adopted by the School Boards of London, Manchester, New York, &c, &c., 
and by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. In 19 Numbers. 
Popular Edition at 1d, Superior Edition at 2d. (No. 10, 3d.) 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING COPY 


BOOKS. Sanctioned by the Department of Science and Art, South Ken- 
sington. In 44 Numbers, Popular Edition at 1d. Superior Edition at 3d. 


VERE FOSTERS WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWING BOOKS. With full Instructions in Painting. Comprising a 


Series of Simple Examples in the various departments of Painting, 
Eminent Artists, together with Useful and Practical Instructions. hd 
tary, in 18 Numbers at 3d. Advanced, in 16 Numbers at 6d. 


VERE FOSTER’S COMPLETE COURSE 


of DRAWING. By EMINENT ARTISTS. With Simple and Practical Instruc- 
tions and Paper to Draw on. In 11 Puwcinee 


VERE FOSTER’S COMPLETE COURSE 


of PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. Consisting of Facsimiles of Original 
Water-Colour Studies, with Lessons on the Method of Handling the Brush, 
Mixing of Colours, and General Treatment; and Practical Instructions for 


—_— Plate. Elementary, in 3 Parts at 1s, 6d. Advanced, in 4 Parte 
a 


*,* Fully detailed Lists of these Publicati may 
be had on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY; 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The HISTORY 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MacavLay. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


Lord MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. 0. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. BosworrH SmitH, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND 


for the Use of Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. D. freon 
B.A. Twelfth Thousand, Maps and Woodcuts. Fecp. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a 


copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, =a Questions for 
Examination. By the Rev. G. R. GLeiG, M.A. 12mo. 6s, 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged 


from Dean MERIVALE's ‘General Histcry of Rome” by C. 
late 4 of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. Fep. 8yo. 


ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 


the Use of Schools and Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. 
W. E. LirrLewoop, M.A. Sixth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First His- 
tory of Greece,”’ by the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Miss SEWELL, Author of *‘ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ The Child’s First 
History of Rome,” by the same Author. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY; containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and 
Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. By W. Cooke TAxLOR, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A 


TAYLOR’S STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HISTORY, 
revised and continued by C. D. YonGE, M.A, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of the WHOLE SCRIPTURE 


Re , and of the History of the Jews. By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. 
8vo. 4s. 


RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 


an Abridgment of the Author's “‘ Manual of the Whole Scripture History. os 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of 


Schools and Colleges. With 6 Coloured Maps, Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Orin {Pane 1.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Parts | Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 


Also by W. HuGues, in GLEIG’s School Series : 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in 31 entirely new Coloured Ma Edited by the Rev. G. 
BuTier, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 5s, cloth, 

“ We have no hesitation in ag sayy = this the best School Atlas that has come 

EDUCATIONAL Times, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLASof ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
Butter, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“ Twenty-eight coloured plates, very clear and distinct in lettering; special care 
having been taken to make the maps and Plans serviceable in ilustration of classical 
authors.” SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


of ENGLAND from the. 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 305, for 
January, 1879. $vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 
THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCI, 
. MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON, 
THE ROAD TO INDIA. 
CAMPANELLA. 
WALPOLE’S ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
. DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 
9. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


BRIAN BORU: a Tragedy. By J. T. B. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India, delivered at the 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey. By F. Max Mier, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure 


and its Development; an to Jurisprudence. 
W. E. Hearn, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of MeL 
bourne. 8vo. lés. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By C. J. Appey, Rector of Checkendon, and 


J. H. Overton, Vicar of Legbourne. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s, 


The THREE WITNESSES; or, Scepticism 


met by Fact, in Fresh Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. By the Rev. 
STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1816. By SPENCER WALPOLE. Vo1s, I. & Il. 8vo. 
price 36s. 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD III. 


including the Story of Perkin Warbeck. By JAMES GaIRDNER. With Por- 
trait and Map. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. (Introductory to “ Epochs of 
English History.”") Fep. 8vo. price 1s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 


By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With Portrait, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late WALTER 


BaGenot, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, by R. H. Hutron. 2 vols, 8vo. with 
Portrait, ‘price 28s, 


SELECTED ESSAYS, chiefly from Contribu- 


tions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By A. Harwarp, Q.C. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
Text-Books of Science. 


The STUDY of ROCKS, an Elementary Text- 


Book of oe. By FRANK Rorizy, F.G.S. of Her Majesty’s Geological 
Survey. Small 8vo. with Diagrams, 4s. 6d. 


The ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


By G. Gore, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. ByJ.Jounson, 


Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. JoHNson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FOOD and HOME COOKERY. By Mrs. 


BUCKTON, Member of the Leeds School Board; Author of ‘‘ Health in the 
House.” Crown 8vo, with 11 Woodcuts, 2s, 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS written 


during Intervals of Business, By J. D. MoRELL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


On the EXISTENCE of MIXED LAN- 


GUAGES, a Prize Essay. By James CRESSWELL CLOUGH, F.R.H.S. 8vo. 5s. 


The FARM VALUER. By Joun Scort, 


Land Valuer. Crown 8vo. 53, 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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THE REV. DR. WHITE’S CLASSICAL 


LATIN AND GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Founded on the larger 


Dictionary of FrEvND, as last revised by the Author. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. 
vate M.A. am. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised and complete in One Volume, bound in cloth lettered. 
0. price 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Being 


a copious Abridgment, for the Use of University Students, of the Parent Latin Dictionary of White and Riddle. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
carefully revised. Medium 8vo. price 15s. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Abridged for the Use of Schools from the larger Dictionaries of White and Riddle. New Edition, revised. Square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. For the Use of 


Schools, founded on White and Riddle’s large Latin-English Dictionary. Square 12mo. price ds. 6d. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY ; Being the Two School Dictionaries bound in One Volume. New Edition, revised. Square 12mo. 12s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Adapted for the Use of 


Middle-Class Schools. Abridged from the Junior Students’ Latin-English Dictionary. Square fep. 8vo. price 3s.} 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS. 


In course of publication, in 32mo. cloth, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 


WITH ENGLISH VOCABULARIES 
Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS:— 


FABLES from ESOP and MYTHS from PAL#-| ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 


PHATUS. Price ls. ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. 
HOMER, First Book of the Iliad. 1s. ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 


LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. 
XENOPHON, First Book of the Anabasis. 1s. 6d. | ST- PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 1s. 6d. 


XENOPHON, Second Book of the Anabasis. 1s. | Phe ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON, Third Book of the Anabasis. 1s. 6d. | The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with a Greek- 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. English Lexicon. Square 32mo. price 5s. 

LATIN FEXTS:— 
CAESAR, First Book of the Gallic War. 1s. OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
CESAR, Second Book of the Gallic War. Is. OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 
CESAR, Third Book of the Gallic War. 9d. PH-EDRUS, Select Fables. 9d. 
CESAR, Fourth Book of the Gallic War. 9d. PH-EDRUS, First and Second Books of Fables. 1s. 
CAESAR, Fifth Book of the Gallic War. 1s. SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 
CESAR, Sixth Book of the Gallic War. Is. VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Georgics. 1s. 
CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. VIRGIL, First Book of the Mneid. 1s. 
CICERO, Leelius. 1s. 6d. VIRGIL, Second Book of the Aneid. 1s. 


of VIRGIL, Third Book of the neid. 
TUS, - & TV. of Roman History. y)RGIL, Fourth Book of the Aneid. 
HORACE, First Book of the Odes. 1s. 
HORACE, Second Book of the Odes. 1s. 

HORACE, Third Book of the Odes. 1s. 6d. 


1s. 
Ys. 
VIRGIL, Fifth Book of the Eneid. Ils. 
VIRGIL, Sixth Book of the A®neid. 1s. 


HORACE, Fourth Book of the Odes. 1s. LIVY, BOOKS XXII. & XXIII. The Latin Text, 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. | Buplanatory and, Grammatical Notes and a Vocabulary of 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND _ LATIN. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, 


ACCIDENCE, extracted from Canon 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The CHILD'S LATIN 


D.D. Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge, 


KENNEDY’S Child’s Latin Primer ; containing all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; Easy Companion- 


Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Parr I. 
Accidence and Simple Construction, price 2s. 6d. Part Il. Syntax, price 8s. 6d. The Key to Parts I. and IL. price 5s, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual of the Rules of 


Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence ; being a SurrLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Beg. Prof. 


of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. price Ls. 


PALZESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book ; adapted 


to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. 5s. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a 


Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. EDWARD ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, 


with Indexes. 12mo. 3s, 6d, 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, translated into English 


VERSE. By Joun ConrxcTon, M.A. late Corpus Professor of Latin, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, 
and Illustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. 
The Eighth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow 
School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. The Thirteenth Edition. Svo. 1s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 
by Henry Gero. LIppeELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church; and Rogert Scorr, 
—— of Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. Crown 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lippert. | 
and Scotr’s Greek-English Lexicon. Seventeenth Edition, carefully revised | 


throughout. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing 


all the Greek Words used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yoneer, 
M.A. 4to, 


*,* An English-Greek Lexicon, by C. D. YoNnGE, M.A. abridged from the 
above by the Author. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every 


Word used by the Roman Poets of good authority. By C.D. Yonex, M.A, 
Latest Edition. Post 8vo. 9s., or with APPENDIX, 12s. 


YONGE'S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Czsar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BraDLeEy, M.A. 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Key, ds. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BraDLey, M.A. 12mo. 5s.—Key, ds. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


English Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By Joun T. 
Waite, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz. the First 


Seven Books, with English Notes, &c. by Jonn T. Wire, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
BRADLEY'S SELECT FABLES of PHAZDRUS, with English | 


Notes and Vocabulary. By T. WuiTe, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, SELECTIONS. 
Latin Text, English Notes. Edited by J.T, Wuire, D.D. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I.—III. VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. 


Notes, a Lexicon, and Easy Reading Lessons, By A. K, Ispisrer, | 
i 


With English 
LL.B. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


‘ 


'MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry Muserave WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d.—Kgy, 58, 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. Witxnss, M.A. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4s, 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 


based Bishop Wordsworth’s Accid Primer. WILEY: 
| M.A, ‘Tenth Edition. 12mo, 4s.— 2s. 6d. 
SCRIPTORES ATTICI; Excerpts from 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and Lucian, with English Notes. By 
H. M. WILEINs, M.A, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


“MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Heyry MusGrave WILKINs, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d.—KEy, 2s, 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


chiefly for the Middle classes in Schools. By H. M. Wiixins, M.A. Ninth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. —Kzy, 53, 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


Syntax of the “‘ Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes. By 
H. M. Witkins, M.A, Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d.—Kegy, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M, 
Witkrxs, M.A. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


-FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. SECOND GREEK READER, 5s. 


FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, drawn up at the 
request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo. ls. 6d. 


FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK. 1s, 6d 


FIRST LATIN READER, 3s.6d. SECOND LATIN READER, 
price 3s. 6d. 


| 
-VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With 


English Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and anew Vocabu- 
lary. By Joun T. Wute, D.D. Oxon, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Kay, 8s. 6d. 


With 
English Notes adapted to Parry’s Greck Grammar, and a new Lexicon, by 
Joun T. Warre, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—KEy, 2s. 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From: 


the German of Professor MAx Duncker, by Evetyn Aprort, M.A., 
of Baliiol College, Oxford. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. 21s. ‘The Second 
Volume contains an Account of the Rise of Assyria, of the Pheenician , 
Colonies, and the Hebrew Monarchy. 


A HISTORY of the INVASIONS of INDIA. 


1 vol. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Author of “ Memorials | 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Craupr 


Reienrer Coxper, R.E. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 24s. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmcor Days,” 
“ Wolf Hunting in Brittany.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron 


Baker. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 5 fine Portraits, 28s. 


THE STORM and its PORTENTS: Episodes 


in the Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Puteson. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fayxy 


Kemsie. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MDME. LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General AvGusrus AxpsorTt, C.B. (Bengal 
Artillery). By Cuartes Ratupoxe Low, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 14s. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Madame HELFER, 


in Syria, Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. Translated by 
Mrs. GeorGEe Strurce. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


LETTERS of HONORE de BALZAC. With 


a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SurvititE. 2 vols. demy 8yvo. 
with Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s Handwriting, 26s. 


OLD PARIS; its Court and Literary Salons. 


By Caruerive Cuarvotte, Lady Jacxsoy, Editor of “The Jack- 
son Diaries” and “ The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 
Portraits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Molitre, Corneille, Anne of Austria, 
Louis XIV., 24s. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. By Beryarp 


H. Becker. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


WHITECROSS and the BENCH. By the 


Author of “ Five Years’ Penal Servitude.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By. ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. Feruer- 


Mires Geratp Keon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls.” 
crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


CLARA SAVILLE. By the Author of “ Bessy 


Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. - 


CORDELIA. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


STONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


¥ 
THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the French 


of Victor CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Each volume bound in cloth, price Half-a-crown. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


Ose wHo HAS Expvurep It. New Edition, 2s, 6d. 


THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By Heten 


Martuers, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 2s. 6d. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 2s. 6d. 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD 


MIKE. 4 Fiorence Montcomery, Author of “ Misunderstood.” 
Price 2s. 


AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By Heten 


Matuers, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 2s. 6d. 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author 


ef “The Wooing o’t,” &c. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Other volumes are in preparation. 
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THE NOVELS 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Each volume bound in cloth, price 6s. 


JOAN. 

NANCY. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
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